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The Grass Always Looks 
Greener Over the Hill 


ANY live-stock producers have followed along the same 

M idea. The Denver Market has been so close to their door 

that some have not fully appreciated the important posi- 

tion it holds in the live-stock industry of the country, and have 

thought it necessary to go as far as possible to get the most money 
for their live stock. 


Denver is the logical market for the West—the ideal place 
for the range and feed-lot men to meet, with a minimum expense 
to both. Here, the range man finds a purchaser who appreciates 
quality, and who will accordingly pay a price that yields a greater 
net profit and enables him to return to his ranch with the least 
possible loss of time. Likewise, at Denver, the feeder-buyer can 
secure fresh, strong, western-grown animals, with the benefit of 
attractive freight rates, worth more in his feed-lot than stale, 
tired animals that have toured the country seeking the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 


Keeping pace with the steady development of the Denver 
Market, over $100,000 has just been spent on new pens, new pav- 
ing, new twin scales, and general rearrangement in the cattle 
division which increases its capacity to 35,000 head and greatly 
expedites the handling of all business. No more modern facilities 
can be found anywhere. 


Why go further? 
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BLACKLEG VACCINE 
IMMUNITY! | 
| 


LL you expect of a Blackleg vaccine 
is that it will immunize your calves 
against this fatal disease. 
That’s what you pay your money for. 
That’s what you go to the trouble and 
expense of vaccinating for. 
But do you always get it? You will 
if you use the genuine O. M. Franklin brand. 

You will get dependable life immunity that stands 
up under all conditions of exposure. 

Furthermore, you will be safeguarded against the 
risk of the vaccine introducing any other -infection, 
because Franklin Vaccine is produced by a patented 
process of chemical sterilization that renders it non- 
toxic and puts it in a class by itself for purity and 
potency. The reason is explained in free “Calf Book.” 


Sold by Drug Store Agencies in nearly all range trading centers. 
Otherwise direct. Don’t fail to send for your copy of the “Calf Book.” 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
(Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.) 


General Offices: Denver, Colo. Laboratory: Amarillo, Texas. 


Branch Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, Amarillo, E] Paso 
Marfa, Fort Worth, Santa Maria, Rapid City, Calgary. 


Address 


‘Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1108. Act of October 3, 1917, Anthorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Tops and Bottoms 


THE hog market knows three kinds of buyers— 


1. Those who pay top prices. 
2. Those who pay steady or average prices. 


3. Those who are most active when prices are 
lowest. 


All of these are factors in making hog prices, and all 
are useful in their way. 


The buyers who pay top prices usually have a com- 
paratively small, but nevertheless definite and reliable 
outlet for product of special weight and quality. Their 
specifications are invariably very exacting and usually 
for the kind of hogs that bring “top” quotations. There 
is little of the element of speculation in their purchases, 
and they are not entitled to be listed as representative 
of the general market. 


The second class, within reasonable limitations, is 
able to estimate pretty accurately as to its outlets, and 
it exercises caution so as not to get an unwieldy stock 
of product on hand. 


The third class is willing to speculate and when the 
needs of the first two classes have been filled, the third 
class will buy “at a price.” If it were not for this class of 
buyers, there would be days when many hogs would be 
unsalable. 


The market is dependent not alone on those who will 
buy at the top, but also on those who are willing and 
able to take a chance on some hogs that may or may not 
sell at a profit when turned into pork. 


FElig OE 


President 
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George West— Texas Pioneer 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


' ) y iTH GRINDING BRAKES the train came 

to a stop. “This is Geo’ge West, sah,” said 

the porter. “You-all’s gettin’ off heah.” 

Texas has been very loyal to her pioneers in the way 

of attaching their names to towns and natural fea- 

tures. Here was a town named by a man, for him- 

self, by himself, while he was there to enjoy the nov- 
elty, not after he was dead and gone. 

We were in search of specimens of the old “Long- 
horn” cattle. “Go over to George West and see the 
big steer they have on exhibition,” someone told us. 
The name of the place was intriguing enough in 
itself; the story of the famous stuffed Longhorn steer 
was even more so. We went, and found more than a 
steer to interest us. | 


Came from Tennessee 


George West was born in Memphis, Tennessee, in 
1851. When the boy was two years old, his father, 
Sol West, moved his family to Texas and engaged in 
the range-cattle business. The Civil War left him 
worse than broke, and young George went to work at 
a very tender age. As early as 1867 he helped drive 
a herd of cattle up the trail—an occupation which he 
followed for several years. 

In 1880 he settled in Live Oak County—then a 
wild, almost uninhabited region. George eventually 
became the owner of several hundred thousand acres 
of excellent range land, stocked with thousands of the 
old Longhorn cattle, which he bred up as fast as pos- 
sible, 


George West died in 1926, leaving a valuable 
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estate, together with a personal history that stamps 
him as one of Texas’ most unique, colorful, and inter- 
esting characters. Everywhere you go in southern 
Texas you can pick up a story about him. 


County Without a Railroad 


For many years Live Oak County, in which much 
of his property lay, was over a hundred miles from 
the nearest railroad. This rather irked the man, and 
he set to work to remedy the situation. Other coun- 
ties in Texas had railroads, why not his? “I want 
a railroad down to my place,” he told the men at the 
head of one of the big southwestern roads. He 
agreed to donate the right-of-way through his land— 
a matter of nearly a hundred miles—together with 
lands for stations wherever needed. Others along 
the proposed route agreed to follow his example. As 
a further inducement, he put up a $100,000 cash 
deposit in the bank, to be turned over to the railroad 
as a bonus when the rails reached his land. 

Eventually the road was built from San Antonio. 
In order to show his appreciation, he laid out three 
town-sites on his property. These he named “George 
West,” for himself; ‘“‘Kittie West,” for his wife; and 
“Ike West,” for a brother. “Ike West’ never ad- 
vanced beyond the pioneer stage—a passing track, 
small stock-pens, and a telegraph box being the sum- 
total of improvements. The town-site is still there, 
laid out in streets and blocks, but not a lot has been 
sold. “The town died a-bornin’,” said a cowboy. 

“Kittie West’ fared somewhat better. Besides 
the usual railroad buildings, Mr. West replaced a 
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dense mesquite growth with wide streets, cleared land 
for a city park, court-house, and school grounds, and 
built a first-class light and water plant. Further to 
show his good faith, he erected a fine brick hotel, fully 
equipped for business, and a good-sized, two-story 





THE COURT-HOUSE 


schoolhouse. No lots were ever sold at “Kittie West,” 
however. The hotel and schoolhouse have never been 
occupied; the mesquite brush is coming back on the 
town-site; and, as far as settlement goes, “Kittie 
West” is but a whistling-post on the railroad. 


Foe of the Surface Well 


Now, George West was a man with some very 
advanced ideas. He had seen whole villages suffer 
from impure water, or poisoned by sewage improp- 
erly cared for. He believed that shallow surface 
wells were dangerous, and the use of the ordinary 
country “privy” a menace to everybody. Also he 
appreciated the danger from mosquitoes. He wanted 
a town free from malaria. His deeds, in consequence, 
contained some very unusual and, to would-be pur- 
chasers, almost impracticable stipulations. The dig- 
ging of a well on any of the lots on the town-site was 
prohibited, as was the building of cisterns for the col- 
lection of rain-water from the roofs. Every lot- 
owner must install electric lights in all buildings 
where lights were used or needed. Every house or 
outbuilding must be connected up with the sewer sys- 
tem of the town. No privies, cesspools, or septic 
tanks could be erected or maintained on the lots. 

George West was a firm believer in prohibition, 
and no liquor could ever be sold from a building 
erected on one of the lots, under penalty of revocation 
of the deed. A man who objected to the price of a 
certain lot was presented with a deed to the lot free 
of cost. When people complained of the requirements 
and refused to buy, the old man merely laughed. 
They could take ’em or leave ’em—‘“suit yourselves 
about that,” he informed them. He had a red-hot, 
peppery temper. If he did not like the looks of a 
man, he would not sell him a lot at any price. It was 
his town, and he proposed to have it settled up and 
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grow according to his own ideas. Nor would he 
bother to explain the why and wherefore of his 
restrictions. The trouble was that Mr. West’s ideas 
were many years ahead of the times down in that 
corner of the Lone Star State, and few people under- 
stood or appreciated that they were based upon sound 
sanitary principles, and intended for the good of those 
who were to live in his town. 


Provides Complete Water System 


Shallow wells were easily contaminated and had 
proved a source of serious outbreaks of certain dis- 
eases wherever used; also, the water was very hard, 
and frequently alkaline. West built a complete city 
water-works, with a bored well a thousand feet deep, 
into pure soft water. Mains were laid on every 
street, with fire-plugs on each corner. A complete 
electric-light plant was erected, and wires were 
strung to every part of the town-site. City water 
and electric lights were obligatory. The charges for 
both were very reasonable. 

West had learned that cisterns were fine breed- 
ing-places for mosquitoes. He proposed to have a 
mosquito-less and malaria-less town. He provided a 
fine sewer system, so that the evils of open cesspools 
and privy vaults could be avoided. He demanded the 
installation of electric lights to reduce the fire hazard. 

There were a number of other and lesser stipula- 
tions in the deeds, every one of which, when studied 
and understood, proved its value to the community. 

The town is well laid out, with wide streets and 
plenty of alleys. A full square was provided for the 
county court-house and donated to the county. Several 
full blocks were set aside for parks and public schools. 
As a matter of public spirit, Mr. West built a fine 
court-house, costing over $75,000, and turned it over 
to the county officers fully equipped and ready for 
business. 
built and paid for out of Mr. West’s pocket. 

The town needed a physician. A young medico 
was induced to locate there; but business was poor, 
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An equally fine school building was also | 


and he could not make a living. On his way to the ff 


train, when about to change his location, he met West, 
who, upon hearing his tale of woe, agreed to pay him 


a regular salary until he could sustain himself—a - 


proceeding which he continued for several years. 


Donates Church Sites 


Mr. West was a “Hard-Shell Baptist,” and was | 
anxious to see churches erected. When the Catholics | 
came to him, pleading poverty, and asked for an inex- [7 
pensive lot, he made them a present of an entire block. | 


Realizing what it would mean to his Mexican laborers, 
he built a fine little Catholic church on the property 
at his own expense, and turned it over to them com- 
plete in every detail. The Lutherans asked for help, 
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and also received a block of land: His own denomina- 
tion did not fare so well, as he donated but a single 
lot to the Baptist church. 

There was trouble over the water supply at the 
court-house. After examining the deed of gift, the 
county judge ordered the commissioners to drill a well 
for county use. West claimed violation of the deed; 





CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILT BY GEORGE WEST 


but when shown that, through some oversight, that 
particular deed contained no prohibition against a 
well, he was forced to admit himself beaten. This is 
the only well in the town. 

With settlement came the need for highways. The 
Nueces River—a deep stream, often a raging torrent, 
which curved through the whole county—had no 
bridges. The county was poor and could not afford 
to build them. George West put up $150,000, with 
which two fine steel bridges were placed across the 
river. 

With an eye to the traveling public, he built a com- 
fortable, up-to-date hotel, and equipped it with the 
best of everything. 


Installs a Bank 


In one corner of the hotel block was located a fine 
banking-room, complete in every detail—large vaults, 
steel cages, and signs reading “‘Paying Teller,” ‘“Re- 
ceiving Teller,” etc. The plate-glass windows carried 
the sign, “First National Bank of George West.” By 
the time he was through, the town had the “makings” 
of a pretty nice little city—all but the inhabitants. 

West wanted a bank to occupy his swell banking- 
room; so he went to San Antonio and coaxed a young 
banker to come down and organize one. The young 
man canvassed the country for stockholders, and re- 
turned with every share taken. West subscribed for 
a good block of stock himself. He had his own ideas 
about stockholders, however, and by the time he got 
through with the list he had scratched about a third 
of the names, and told the young banker to hunt 
others to take their place. Eventually the bank 
organization was complete, but West asked such a 
high rent for the banking-room which he had so 
lavishly prepared that the directors declared they 
would not pay it. West remained obdurate, and the 
new bank opened for business in a rented store, in- 
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stalling a cheap safe to hold the cash and books. For 


several years the fine banking-room stood idle. The 


sign on the window was a mockery. 


Modern Hotel Equipped 


The hotel was opened in great style, with a band 
from San Antonio to play for the dancing. Live fish 
for the banquet were brought from the Gulf in large 
tanks. The railroad company was prevailed upon to 
stop its trains there for meals, and huge sums were 
spent in keeping the hotel operating on an extrav- 
agant scale. The place blazed with electricity from 
sunset to sunrise. But Mr. West had his own ideas 
about running a hotel, and it was a losing venture 
from the first. Eventually he discharged every per- 
son on the pay-roll, fastened the windows, turned the 
key in the big front doors, put it in his pocket, and 
walked down the street, leaving the furniture, bed- 
ding, kitchen-ware, and everything else in place. For 
six long years, or until his death, the hotel stood unoc- 
cupied and forlorn. Meanwhile the moths played 
havoc with the carpets, blankets, etc., and the dust 
settled deep over the furniture, while the rust ate into 
the iron work. 

The water-works and light plant finally went out 
of business also for want of repairs. 

The town he named for himself was located at a 
strategic point on the railroad, and, while it has 
grown, the eccentricities and hobbies of its founder 
have so far prevented it from becoming the metropolis 
he meant it to be. But it is George West’s town. You 
step off the train and face the station marked “George 
West;” the hotel across the street is the “George 
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West Hotel;” the post-office building bears the sign 
“George West Post Office.” The personality of its 
founder pervades the place. 


Town Center of Rich Farming District 


With the railroad came settlers seeking homes. 
The George West lands were level; the annual rain- 
fall was close to thirty inches; such land would raise 
fine cotton; so West went into the colonizing busi- 
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ness. He cut up thousands of acres of fine cow range 
into small farms. Farmers came to the place and 
prospered. Large cotton-gins and warehouses were 
erected. Cotton became King at George West. Mr. 
West, however, stuck to his cattle to the last. To him 
they were the backbone of Texas prosperity. 


Among his possessions was a grand old Longhorn 
steer, with wonderful, spreading horns, full six feet 
from tip to tip. He was born and raised on the West 
ranch, and Mr. West kept the old fellow in peace and 
comfort for years, merely for the sentiment which 
attached to him as among the last of a fast-disappear- 
ing breed. Advancing years, however, made it neces- 
sary to dispose of him, and his hide was removed by 
a skilled taxidermist for mounting. Before this was 
‘ done, Mr. West passed away. His widow directed 
that the steer be properly mounted and shipped to 
the town, where it was placed in a handsome, 
glass-inclosed, electrically lighted building, which she 
erected for the purpose on the court-house grounds at 
George West. Through huge plate-plass windows 
hundreds of visitors view the old fellow—an object 
of general interest even in the very heart of the coun- 
try in which his kind once roamed by countless 
thousands. 

After Mr. West’s death the heirs opened the hotel; 
the bank moved into the long-vacant banking-room; 
the long shut-down water-works and light plant were 
put in repair; and the town of George West began to 
grow. It is now fairly booming—a monument to its 
wide-awake, but eccentric, founder. 


BEEF* 


BY W. J. BUTLER 
State Veterinarian of Montana 


EEF IS ASSOCIATED WITH HEALTH; beef is a pro- 

‘ducer of energy; energy is a producer of great men; a 
beefsteak is concentrated energy; it is a producer of he-men; 
it is the food for the outdoor man. A sugar, cake, and ice- 
cream-soda diet is a producer of the lounge lizard. What we 
need is more beef-eaters. 


There have been many erroneous ideas about eating meat, 
and some of these false ideas still exist. Fortunately, how- 
ever, medico-chemical science is gradually, but surely, arriv- 
ing at the true food value of beef. 


Man is omnivorous—that is, he eats meats, cereals, and 
vegetables. According to Ostertag, no human race is found 
which lives exclusively upon a vegetable diet. In countries 
where the meat of domesticated animals is not eaten, animal 
food is nevertheless consumed in the form of milk, cheese, 
fish, and so forth. The amount of meat which is eaten de- 
pends essentially upon the climate in which man lives. In the 
tropics, man lives principally on a vegetable diet. In the arctic 
and antarctic regions the diet is almost an exclusively animal 
diet. In a temperate zone, such as we live in, a mixed diet 





*Address delivered at the convention of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association in Havre, April 12, 1928. 
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of both animal and vegetable food is the most suitable for 
nourishment, and the proper growth and health protection of 
the body. 

Physical degeneration, lack of energy, and effeminate 
habits go hand in hand with a diminished meat-food supply. 
Meat is indispensable for the majority of human beings, if 
they are to remain capable of a normal amount of work. 

Foods are generally divided into three classes—proteins, 
carbohydrates, and fats. Proteins build up and repair body- 
waste. Carbohydrates and fats do not build or repair waste 
—they simply supply fuel to make the body go, and the neces- 
sary body heat. 

Meats are our main protein supply. Grains and vegeta- 
bles supply the carbohydrates. Fats are supplied by both 
animals and vegetables. 

A few years ago it was believed that all proteins were the 
same. Such, however, is not the case. The digestibility of 
proteins depends upon their amino-acid contents. We now 
know that meat proteins are much more easily digested and 
assimilated than vegetable proteins, and that they are also 
of very material assistance in the digestion and assimilation 
of carbohydrates. 

Meats are also fairly rich in vitamines. Meat-fats contain 
an appreciable amount of Vitamine A. Fresh meat contains a 
valuable supply of the anti-scorbutic Vitamine C, and fresh 
and cured pork contains Vitamine B. Probably the most 
valuable source of Vitamine X, which is the vitamine of re- 
production, is found in meat, and especially in the edible 
glands, such as the liver and kidney. It has been proved lately 
that edible glands also contain valuable mineral salts, such 
as iron, phosphorus, and calcium, which are necessary for 
proper blood, bone, and teeth development. The liver of animals 
has also been proved to be a very valuable food in the treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia. 

In the old days we were told that spinach was an excel- 
lent blood-builder, in that it contains a considerable amount 
of iron. Whipple, of New York, has shown that lean meat, 
liver, and kidney exceed fish, spinach, and cther vegetables as 
a builder of blood. 

Beef and lamb, contrary to the common belief, have prac 
tically the same chemical composition. They are the best 
meat that we can eat. The chemical composition is as 
follows (in percentages) : 


ii | Water | Protein | Fat | Ash 
Beef (fat)..| 59.7 | 17.75 ; 220 | 09 
bok... 582 | 1760 | 231 | 14 








The amount of meat required by the body depends upon 
the work of the individual and the climate in which he lives. 
The garrison meat ration of the United States army is twenty 
ounces, or one and one-quarter pounds. The meat ration of the 
German army is given as follows: 


De GONG WEIR 6 icccnccdccsdcacunins 5 ozs. 
LAYGe PCACE PAUON «06 \2 6 cares eee Ss 8% ozs. 
Small war ration (during maneuvers) ..12% ozs. 
EMEQG WEE TORI. i ovis ci icc acnsncceas 1% Ibs. 


The average requirement for the ordinary person is from 
one-quarter to one-half pound daily of the edible portion of 
meat. 

Theoretically, man should be able to live and work on 4 
concentrated protein, carbohydrate, fat, and mineral diet. 
Practice has proved that he cannot. He needs fill; he needs 
bulk. There should be something more in life than mere 
existence. There should be comfort. Without a _ certain 
amount of bulk there is no comfort, and there is a serious dis- 
arrangement in body-heat. All cattle-growers know that, 
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without bulk, cattle will not come through a hard winter. 
Arctic and antarctic explorers know that without bulk they 
cannot withstand the ravishes of the polar regions. It is a 
dollar-to-a-doughnut bet that, when Lieutenant-Commander 
Byrd makes his trip to the antarctic, he will have a goodly 
supply of meat along with him. He and his men will not 
depend entirely upon pemmican, which is a concentrated ration, 
for their existence. Polar-region explorers, in their writings, 
have always complained of feeling cold when they subsisted 
upon a concentrated ration like pemmican. They never felt 
warm until they got a fill. Sometimes they ate boots to get the 
fill which they had to have. 

Milk is an ideal food, and milk is nothing more than lique- 
fied flesh. A baby lives on milk until it gets teeth. After it 
gets its teeth and begins to chew, it gets added bulk proteins 
and carbohydrates. If nature had meant us to live all our 
lives on milk, or on concentrated proteins and carbohydrates, 
she would not have bothered us with teeth. She gave us teeth 
for a purpose—they were given us to chew with. 


New fads and fangles are constantly coming before us. 
One of the foremost fads today is the eating of synthetic 
and so-called predigested foods. There is at the present time 
a struggle between the use of manufactured foods, extensively 
and cleverly advertised, and natural foods. Manufactured 
foods, to a considerable extent, depend upon their quick and 
easy preparation to gain them popular approval and sales. 
Electric stoves, automobiles, our hustle-bustle age, together 
with our desire not to spend much time in cooking, have helpeu 
them very materially to win popular approval. . 

Medical science is going ahead by leaps and bounds in the 
prevention and cure of disease. The past twenty years have 
brought forth more medical knowledge than all the past cen- 
turies put together. The next twenty years will undoubtedly 
bring forth twice as much medical knowledge as the past 
twenty years have brought. 

Every time medical science gains a point the hustle-bustle 
world breathes a sigh of relief, and then develops another 
tad and makes the medical world work all the harder. Why? 
We are getting farther and farther away from natural living, 
with all its glorious sunlight, fresh air, and happiness. 

Let us get back to natural living. Let us absorb sun- 
light and breathe fresh air. Let us use our teeth, and eat a 
reasonable amount of meat, and bulk vegetables, and natural 
grains. 

Cattle and sheep in themselves are vegetarians. They 
consume grains and grasses containing food essentials ob- 
tained from the soil. These vegetable and mineral food prod- 
ucts they digest and assimilate, and store up in their body 
as animal tissue and vitamines. 

Beef as a food product is not high. It is true that some 
of the choice cuts are beyond the poor man’s purse, but these 
so-called choice cuts are not necessarily the most nutritious. 
You get more for your money and more nutriment out of a 
round-steak than you do out of a tenderloin steak; and, it 
properly prepared, the round-steak is the more palatable of 
the two. A round-steak from a choice steer sells for around 
thirty-five cents a pound. If one-half pound of meat is the 
normal ration for the average adult, then surely seventeen 
and one-half cents is not too much for the average pocket- 
book. If it is too much money for some pocketbooks, then 
there are front-quarter cuts from choice steers that can be 
purchased for twenty cents a pound. These less expensive 
front-quarter cuts are exceptionally nutritious. When ground 
up and prepared in the form of chopped-meat balls, and broiled 
for from five to ten minutes, they are exceedingly palatable, 
and are just as choice as the more expensive tenderloin cuts. 

Meat from cows and bulls, and other than choice steers, 
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may, of course, be purchased for less amounts. Cow meat, 
if obtained from a cow that has been rapidly fattened, is ex- 
ceedingly tasty and palatable; and bull meat, or well-matured 
steer meat, makes the best stews. 

There has been some talk of curtailing meat consump- 
tion. Discontinue or curtail the use of meat beyond natural 
limits, and we as a nation will be thrown into the discaru 
in but a few generations. 

There also has been, and there still is, an agitation, 
emanating from our industrial czars, to permit the entry of 
cheap meats from disease-ridden sections in South America. 
“Beware of the high cost of these cheap imported meats.” 
They are inferior meat products. They may prove to be a 
counterfeit food product. They do not contain the food essen- 
tials contained in the meat of animals such as are produced 
in our West. If meats are permitted to enter the United 
States from countries in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, 
it will be only a short time before that disease again makes 
its appearance in the United States. For once at least the 
dairy interest of the East must stand hand in hand with the 
beef-producer of the West; for foot-and-mouth disease is just 
as devastating to the dairy industry as it is to the beef 
industry. 

Let the industrial East not be beguiled or misguided. The 
live-stock industry is the barometer of our country’s pros- 
perity. As the prosperity ef the live-stock industry goes 
so goes the prosperity of the nation. No one section can 
expect to continue to profit at the expense of another section. 
The continued prosperity of the automobile producer and the 
manufacturer of every kind, and the continued prosperity of 
all of us, is dependent on the prosperity of the live-stock 
industry and the agriculture of the United States. 


BEEF DISTRIBUTION AFFECTED BY 
HIGH PRICES 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EEF HAS FEW FRIENDS in the sphere of distribution. 

Such sales force as it possesses represents demand ex- 
isting for any commodity, regardless of price, although this 
demand is always limited. That it has been possible to clear 
even a limited volume, at prices assessed on the ultimate con- 
sumer these days, is surprising. Some philosopher has as- 
serted that, if codfish cost a dollar a pound, people would 
buy it in preference to lobster; but such assertion is far from 
axiomatic. 

Beef of the various grades wholesaling at $18 to $26 per 
ewt. comes high when it reaches the retailer’s block; and that 
retailer has shown reluctance to push it. “Why should I?”. 
said a Chicago market man. “Ask a customer a price that 
shows a good margin of profit, and the response is a squawk. 
On the other hand, intimate that cattle are high and beef is 
a luxury, and you pave the way to sell something else, with- 
out creating an impression of voluntary suggestion on the 
salesman’s part. Most people promptly resent being told 
what they should buy, regarding it as a reflection on their 
purchasing capacity. They are averse to being put in the 
‘cheap skate’ class.” 

Retailers have laid undue stress on “sixteen-dollar cattle” 
at the stock-yards. Few of them ever had the product of a bullock 
selling in the upper register in their ice-boxes; yet, whenever 
top cattle get high, they tell their customers all about it. On 
this occasion, steers selling at $16 to $16.75 per cwt. have 
constituted such an insignificant minority in the total supply 
that not to exceed one meat market in ten thousand has pur- 
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veyed their product. Never has substitution of cheaper grades 
been. more barefaced. Such substitution has not, however, 
enabled retailers to pocket their normal profits, as medium 
and cheap steers have been out of line with the better grades, 
te the distributor’s disadvantage. Critics of substitution have 
not had a leg to stand on, as, without the less desirable grades, 
beef would have been a rare article of food with the multi- 
tude. This somewhat unique, if not unprecedented, condition 
has been largely responsible for lack of sales force behind 
beef, as the carcass of a $14 steer on the hoof has cost prac- 
tically the same price as that of one worth $16 per ecwt. alive. 
Obviously retailers, even by the most adroit substitution, could 
rot maintain their usual margin of profit, and in that emer- 
gency they have been handling the minimum quantity, pushing 
pork, veal, lamb, and poultry on a constituency easily con- 
vinced that beef was a luxury. 


Shortage of current production, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1927, to the extent of 100,000 cattle 
monthly, not reckoning with diminished weight, made this 
possible. Despite high cost, at no time has there been the 
least semblance of a beef surplus in coolers or a week-end 
carry-over. This is significant, indicating that a certain ele- 
ment of the population will buy beef at any reasonable price, 
provided cost does not get out of hand. It accounts for de- 
mand for light carcasses and the wobbly condition of heavy- 
cattle trade the moment two or three loads of that type 
in excess of the day’s requirements showed up at the market. 
Consumers have met the price emergency by taking smaller 
cuts, giving medium- and low-grade light carcasses a distinct 
advantage at the vending stage over the beef of prime heavy 
bullocks. 

Current advertising furnishes an indication of how beef 
has been handicapped. It mattered not whether the “ad” was 
run by a national packer in a nationally circulated magazine 
cr in a small-town daily by a local butcher—mention of beef 
has been rare. Huge display “ads” by food-purveyors in New 
York, Chicago, and other big city dailies have ignored beef 
with the same consistency as moonshine was taboo. Bargains 
in other meats have been constantly paraded, and fish has 
been given headline positions in such announcements. The 
coterie of national packers has used its expensive advertis- 
ing space to boost hams and bacon, which carry their brands 
and yield substantial profits. 


Domestic-science scribblers, who have in recent years 
acquired a vested right to extensive space in newspapers and 
magazines, have adopted the same policy. Scores of Sunday 
papers print daily menus each succeeding week, and have 
gained credence with thousands of housekeepers. Surveying 
these dietary suggestions, one rarely finds beef included. 
Sometimes a pot-roast is suggested, but mention of beefsteaks 
or roast beef would be heretical from the standpoint of these 
food-psychologists. Yes, beef has been the underdog of the 
meat trade. 


“Best buy” cards are now run gratuitously by practically 
every daily paper in the country. These pertinent sugges- 
tions to housekeepers emanate from the local meat retail 
organizations. Do they ever suggest beef? Not so that you 
can notice it! Invariably compounders of these formulas boost 
the article yielding maximum profits, and as invariably the 
so-called cheaper cuts. 

The cheap-cut ballyhoo has been overworked, but by 
persistent publicity the trade has succeeded in creating an 
impression that money may be saved by purchasing coarse 
meats, whereas—-quality, waste, and other factors taken into 
the reckoning—they are high in comparison with choice cuts. 
Never before has the spread between the less desirable por- 
tions of a beef carcass and the choice cuts been so narrow. 
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Salesmanship is responsible, for one thing; light carcasses 
is the other factor. Rough cuts from a young steer are tender, 
not excessively fat, and can be put up in a neat package that 
does not overtax the buying capacity of the housewife whose 
expenditure on meat account is necessarily restricted. 

Another phase of beef distribution deserving considera- 
tion is the wide spread in prices between central and neigh- 
porhood markets. In Chicago, for instance, by shopping in 
the Loop, it has been possible to purchase beef at a price 
anywhere from 30 to 50 per cent less than in residence sections. 
Particularly in the suburbs has the retail tax been exorbi- 
tant. Recently the Chicago Tribune demonstrated by actual 
purchase that round-steak bought in the Loop for 30 cents 
per pound was identical with a.50-cent purchase at Wilmette, 
and in the case of sirloin steak the difference was 35 and 
75 cents. 

Exorbitant charges have practically excluded beef in any 
form from hotel, dining-car, and restaurant spheres. Where 
it has been obtainable, quality has been dubious. On a dining- 
car operated by one of the largest rail systems in the country 
the charge for an indifferent “steak for two” recently was 
$2.85, and those who masticated it asserted that they had 
more exercise than sustenance. 

In the not distant future beef production will stage a 
come-back. Then what will happen? Conditions existing in 
the distributive sphere are anything but reassuring. If a 
method of distribution could be devised by which that arm 
of the trade could be promptly adjusted to changes in live- 
cattle prices—especially declines—a long stride would be taken 
in the direction of reasonable price stabilization. As it is, live- 
stock prices may drop sharply without the ultimate consumer 
deriving the least benefit for a considerable period. 


We are confronted with a distribution problem of increas- 
ing perplexity. The obvious remedy is shortening the gap 
between the packer’s cooler and the great army of consumers, 
which has been lengthened in recent years by development 
of the jobber phase of the trade. This is likely to be the 
next development in the industry. Already the leaven is 
working in response to the operation of grim economic law. 

Under existing conditions, cattle values may decline $2 
to $3 per cwt. on the hoof without consumers deriving the 
least benefit for a considerable period thereafter. An increas- 
ing army of jobbers, wholesalers, and peddlers is a serious 
problem both to producers and packers. Once established on 
a firm footing, this superfluous arm of the trade will not be 
dismembered until its exactions become intolerable. The chain 
store, advertised as a remedy, has utterly failed; in fact, it 
threatens a buying dictatorship. Not long since, the head 
of one of the big packing concerns stated that three buyers 
for several thousand chain stores in an Atlantic seaboard 
city met overnight and issued a fiat reducing beef purchases 
50 per cent, as an effective method of reducing prices and 
maintaining their margin of profit. The logical effect of this 
action was a break in live-cattle prices. It will be a sorry 
cay, for both the live-stock producer and the packer, when 
chain-store domination of buying power becomes possible. 

Meanwhile the cattleman’s problem is to expand beef con- 
sumption with sufficient celerity to absorb increased produc- 
tion, which is inevitable the moment new corn exerts an influence, 
and avert a period of temporary cattle-market demoralization. 


Canadian Sheep Duties to Be Remitted 


During the two months ending November 30, 1928, duties 
on breeding ewes and rams imported into Canada from the 
United States will be remitted. 
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THE TARIFF ON CATTLE AND BEEF 


RITING ON “The Present Status of Cattle and Beef” in 
\ \ the July issue of Monthly Letter to Animal Husbandmen, 
published by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Louis G. Connor 
diseusses the effect of the tariff in protecting the American 
cattleman against competition from abroad. With respect to 
Argentine beef he says: 


“Argentine chilled hindquarters, artificially stimulated in 
price during part of the year. averaged 15.3 cents per pound 
at London in 1921, as compared with 13.3 cents during 1922 to 
1927. In 1921 they were a half cent below good western sides 
at New York, and 3 cents lower during the next six years. The 
New York market differential, therefore, widened by not less 
than 2.5 cents per pound during 1922-27. The United States 
tariff on dressed beef is 3 cents per pound, and Argentine beef 
can be landed in New York as cheaply as in London. It is of 
interest to note that the differential in 1927 averaged not less 
than 4.2 cents per pound. Had it not been for the embargo on 
Argentine beef because of the foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country, domestic cattlemen in all probability would have faced 
keen competition from Argentina in the Atlantic seaboard 
markets during 1927.” 


On the influence of the tariff on importations of Canadian 
stockers and feeders, Mr. Connor has these remarks: 


“The total yearly Dominion cattle surplus has amounted 
to only 1.4 per cent of the total annual domestic slaughter dur- 
ing these years [1921-27], or 2 per cent of the inspected 
slaughter. However, the thin cattle actually imported from 
Canada during these years have constituted about 4 per cent 
of the shipments of stockers and feeders from the seven live- 
stock markets of the Middle West. The thin or unfinished 
cattle in the total Dominion surplus of these years would 
amount to not less than 6 per cent of this domestic movement 
of stockers and feeders. Certain authorities would seem justi- 
fied in holding that either percentage must affect somewhat 
adversely domestic prices for thin cattle at St. Paul and in the 
middle-western markets, and, through them, in the United 
States as a whole. , 

“Canada would welcome an easier entry into the domestic 
market for her cattle surplus, which is produced almost en- 
tirely in the western provinces and consists chiefly of thin 
cattle. Aside from the duty, these can be marketed in St. Paul 
cheaper than in Toronto. Cattle-feeders in the northern part 
of the Middle West would have as hearty a welcome for readier 
entry of thin Canadian cattle, on the ground that they are an 
essential raw material. From the standpoint of strict equity in 
the application of a protective tariff, however, these considera- 
tions may not in themselves necessarily justify a duty on thin 
cattle relatively lower than that on fat cattle or on dressed 
beef. Thin cattle are a finished product, so far as concerns the 
breeders of this country. With a retention of the basic duty on 
beef, the question of a preferential duty on live cattle in gen- 
eral, or on thin cattle, appears to be one for decision primarily 
by the domestic breeders and feeders, in the interest of 
unanimity of opinion between these two groups.” 


FINANCING THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


[* A VOLUME OF 327 PAGES, with the above title, which 

is one of a series of “Investigations in Agricultural Eco- 
nomies” published by the Institute of Economics, Forrest M. 
Larmer, of the Live Stock Exchange at Des Moines, Iowa, dis- 
cusses the problem of credits for the live-stock industry with 
a threefold purpose in view: (1) outlining the evolution of 
the industry; (2) pointing out the manner in which it has 
been financed during its several stages; and (3) analyzing the 
present situation and its needs. 

Tracing first the history of the industry up to the time of 
the World War, the author next enters upon a more detailed 
examination of the disturbing influences of the years from 1917 
onward. On the foundation thus established, he offers sug- 
gestions for such a co-ordination of economic organizations and 
financial service as to eliminate, so far as possible, “the wide 
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swings from the extreme of prosperity to the depths of depres- 


sion.” The book proceeds upon the theory that the United 
States will continue to depend upon home production for its 
meat supply, and that the need, therefore, is for “an economi- 
cally sound and permanent basis, stabilized as far as is pos- 
sible through soundly conceived and ably administered financial 
institutions.” 

Among the most promising means of adapting the industry 
to existing conditions, Mr. Larmer mentions more efficient in- 
ternal management, with more attention given to adequate feed 
production and improvement of the quality of the live stock; 
adjustment of supplies to consumer demand; and improved 
marketing methods. Under the last heading, mention is made 
of the results already secured through such agencies as the 
co-operative marketing organizations and direct shipments 
from ranch to feed-lot. 

It is, however, to measures of financing the industry that 
Mr. Larmer directs his chief attention. After a review of such 
credit facilities as have existed for the benefit of the live-stock 
producer in the past, including the local bank, the commission 
company, the cattle-loan companies, and the War Finance Cor- 
poration, he takes up the Intermediate Credit System and 
points out the various improvements that have been effected 
through this agency. Much, however, he says, remains to be 
done. A careful credit analysis should precede every loan, 
based on a brief form of financial statement, and the carrying 
of insurance should be required of all borrowers. Certain 
principles of credit extension should be followed by the lender, 
and a system of amortized loans on breeding stock should be 
developed. Purchasers of live-stock paper should investigate 
the standing of the bank or loan company which indorses the, 
paper, should distribute their risks, and should always buy a 
complete loan. It is the duty of lending agencies to keep them- 
selves thoroughly informed regarding fundamental trends in 
the industry, and in periods of rising prices loans should be 
scrutinized more carefully. The average size of banks in live- 
stock areas should be increased, and city banks should help 
carry the industry through periods of depression. The federal 
intermediate credit banks should play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in connection with live-stock financing, and should 
articulate with the Federal Reserve System. 

In an appendix, specimen forms of documents used in live- 
stock financing are given. 

The work is a clear-cut, logical presentation of facts and 
arguments, and is characterized by the mechanical excellence 
distinctive of all the publications put out by the Institute of 
Economics. It is printed by the Macmillan Company, New 


York. 


QUALITY AND PALATABILITY OF MEAT 


ESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS conducted at some 

thirty state experiment stations, in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture, to determine the factors influ- 
encing quality and palatability in meat, were checked up at 
the annual conference held in Chicago, August 15-17, between 
representatives of the institutions engaged in the project. 

E. W. Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who is 
acting as secretary of the committee in charge of the research 
work, reported on the progress of the experiments. Tests are 
being made, he said, to ascertain the effect of different feeds, 
the relation of breeding, age, and sex to the meat produced, 
and the causes underlying variations in color, texture, and the 
proportion of fat and lean. Another phase of the subject 


which is receiving attention is the proper cooking of meat, 
from which it is hoped many valuable hints will soon become 
available for housewives. 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATION TO PAY REFUND 


T A MEETING in San Francisco of the board of directors 
of the Western Cattle Marketing Association, called last 
month to consider the disposition of surplus deposits accumu- 
lated during the year, it was decided to make a refund in 
selling costs to members. The amount of the refund was not 
disclosed, but it is reported to be of considerable size. It is 
expected that additional refunds will be made at regular in- 
tervals of four months in the future. 

Some months ago the last debt of the association was 
liquidated, and operating costs have been reduced annually 
since 1925. So far this year these costs have been 39 per cent 
less than in 1925, testifying to the vigorous support given this 
co-operative enterprise by cattlemen of the five states in which 
it is operating. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION MERGES WITH 
NATIONAL PRODUCERS 


EFINITE PLANS have been laid for the affiliation of 

the Cattle Raisers’ and Producers’ Commission Company, 
a co-operative agency organized by the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association and operating on the 
Fort Worth market, with the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association. Under this plan, R. M. Kleberg, president of the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, also becomes president of the 
Commission Company, as well as a director of the Producer 
agencies at Kansas City and St. Louis, and a representative 
on the board of directors of the National Producers. 

This plan serves to connect breeders of the Southwest 
with the feeder pools operated by the National Producers, and 
should furnish them a direct outlet for their young stock to 
the markets of the Middle West and East. 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL STATISTICS 


SYSTEM of comparable international wool statistics seems 

the likely result of a conference recently held in Paris, 
attended by delegates from the United States and a half-dozen 
of the principal wool-consuming countries of Europe. It was 
the recommendation of the conference that wool statistics be 
made compulsory by the passage of laws making it obligatory 
for dealers and manufacturers to report their holdings on cer- 
tain dates, as well as the quantities entering into consumption. 


IMPROVED RETURNS ON FARMS 


N IMPROVEMENT in the financial returns of farms last 
A year is shown in the annual survey undertaken by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Reports from 13,859 
farms in all parts of the country indicate an average net 
return of $1,290 for 1927, as compared with $1,133 on 13,475 
farms in 1926, $1,297 on 15,330 farms in 1925, $1,205 on 
15,103 farms in 1924, $1,021 on 16,183 farms in 1923, and $917 
on 6,094 farms in 1922. 

The average size of the farms reporting for 1927 was 275 
acres, with an average investment of $15,445. Average gross 
receipts were $2,505, consisting of $978 from sales of crops, 
$851 from sales of live stock, $638 from sales of live-stock 
products, and $38 from miscellaneous other items. Average 


current cash expenses totaled $1,457, consisting of $397 for 
hired labor, $238 for live stock bought, $243 for feed bought, 
$64 for fertilizer, $49 for seed, $180 for taxes on farm prop- 
erty, $129 for machinery and tools, and $157 for miscellaneous 
items. 
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INCREASE IN DAIRY OUTPUT 


AIRY PRODUCTS manufactured in the United States in 

1927 exceeded in volume the output of 1926, except in 
cheese, reports the Department of Agriculture. Production 
of creamery butter was 1,496,495,000 pounds—an increase over 
the previous year of 3 per cent. Minnesota, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin remained the three most important butter-manufactur- 
ing states. 

Of cheese, 406,686,000 pounds were produced, which was 
a decrease from 1926 of nearly 5 per cent. Practically all of 
this decrease occurred in the American, or Cheddar, type. 
Condensed and evaporated milk was manufactured to the 
extent of 1,855,722,000 pounds, or 7 per cent more than the 
preceding year. Large increases were reported in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Maryland, testifying to the south- 
ward expansion of the dairy industry. 


FEEDERS AND STOCKERS IN COLORADO 


O FACILITATE THE TRADE in stocker and feeder 

cattle between breeders in the range states and finishers 
in the Corn Belt, the Colorado State Agricultural College, in 
co-operation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has undertaken to gather information regarding supplies 
of such cattle available in Colorado. At the same time, colleges 
in the Middle West are collecting data relative to the demand. 

In Colorado, the survey has been conducted in North 
Park, the San Luis Valley and Gunnison territory, and the 
plains area in the southeastern part of the state. All these 
districts show increases over the number of cattle sold last 
fall. A total of 42,000 stockers and feeders are recorded, but 
these by no means include all that are for sale. 

A list, giving names and addresses of owners, numbers 
and classes of cattle, and approximate dates when they will 
be ready, has been compiled, and may be had free of charge 
by writing to the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

A similar list has been prepared for western Texas, which 
may be secured from the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 1-7, 1928—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

November . 3-9, 1928—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 3-10, 1928—Pacific International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, Portland, Ore. 

November 12-15, 1928—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 13-15, 1928—Live Stock Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 17-24, 1928—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

December 1-8, 1928—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

December 7-8, 1928—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Annual Meeting of Western Cattle 
Marketing Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 5-10, 1929—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 12-19, 1929—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 9-16, 1929—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 19-21, 1929—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 

western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ITH A SPELL of better weather, optimistic 
V V reports are being sent in from practically all 
of the corn-growing territory, insuring an 
abundance of this important feed for the coming sea- 
son. Frost so far has held off, and there now seems 
little danger of serious damage from that source. The 
wheat harvest is about finished. Present returns for 
the country as a whole are slightly above last sum- 
mer’s, and the Southwest has rolled up the biggest 
crop in its history. There has been a heavy move- 
ment of new wheat to market, but prices have been 
unsatisfactory, and the export demand is disappoint- 
ing. The government notes an intention on the part 
of farmers this fall to reduce the acreage sown to 
winter wheat. Corn and potatoes have shared in the 
price decline, growers of the latter crop in particular 
suffering from a depressed market. Floods in the 
southeastern states have injured cotton prospects and 
delayed picking. 

Cattle prices remain on a high level—‘“‘too high,” 
according to the packers. Just what is meant by this 
we do not exactly know. Producers are not heard to 
complain, and we take it that the packers themselves 
count on sufficient interest on the part of the beef- 
eating public to get their money back, or presumably 
they would not pay these “too high” prices. Forecasts 
emanating from Washington, with such authority as 
attaches to them, see no appreciable diminution in 
beef consumption for the immediate future, under the 
pressure of exorbitant cost, especially since hog prices, 
too, are now advancing, the average being approxi- 
mately two dollars above last fall. This, be it noted, 
in spite of country buying, which, as a consequence, is 
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being somewhat soft-pedaled as the cause of all the 
swine-grower’s ills. The lamb market continues on a 
healthy basis, a slump during the early part of August 
having been recovered toward the close of the month. 


- Appearances indicate that the “Eat More Lamb” 


campaign has been successful in taking care of the 
expansion in that industry. 

Our people might as well reconcile themselves to 
the idea that high meat prices—prices on a plane with 
wages, as well as with everything else they have to 
buy—are with us to stay. The alternative is going on 
an import basis, like industrialized England, letting 
one-third of the United States, which is fit only for 
the breeding of live stock, but capable of supplying 
our own meat needs for an indefinite period, revert 
to its original sagebrush. And who would deliberately 
choose such a solution? 

Industrially, the country is on a firm footing. The 
long stretch of stability and widespread prosperity. 
from which only agriculture has been excluded, gives 
no evidence of early interruption. The employment 
situation, on the whole, is fairly satisfactory. With 
the exception of the long-drawn-out strike in the New 
Bedford cotton-mills, and threatened trouble on the 
western railroads (which, however, at this writing 
shows signs of blowing over), no major labor dis- 
turbances cloud the horizon. More coal-miners are 
working in the eastern fields than for years past. The 
iron and steel industry has had the best six months in 
its history. Automobile output is considerably above 
last season’s. Shoe-manufacturers are operating to 
full capacity. Furniture and lumber are reasonably 
active. Only textiles are sagging. 

Retail trade is preparing for a busy autumn, and 
jobbers and wholesalers view the prospect with con- 
fidence. The bugaboo of a presidential campaign, 
previously operative as a business depressant at reg- 
ular four-year intervals, this time seems to have lost 
much of its traditional effectiveness. Evidently the 
country has settled down to the sensible conviction 
that, no matter who is elected, we shall worry along. 

In our foreign commerce, the trade balance con- 
tinues favorable, although the amounts are not espe- 
cially large. Heavy exports of gold during recent 
months have reduced the idle stocks of that metal 
accumulated in the basements of our federal reserve 
banks. But in this there is nothing alarming. 

Some stringency in the money market, with in- 
creased interest rates on both call and time funds, has 
had scant influence in dampening the enthusiasm on 
the stock exchange, where record-breaking turn-overs 
have got to be so common as to evoke little interest. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on wholesale 
prices of thirty-one articles used for food, for the 
week ending September 1 stood at $3.44, compared 
with $3.20 for the corresponding week in 1927. 
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THE OMAHA DECISION 


HE FULL TEXT of the report and recommen- 

dations of Special Master B. H. Dunham in the 

Omaha commission-rate case (referred to in last 
month’s PRODUCER) has been received. The master 
found that the rates prescribed by Secretary Jardine 
in his order of November 19, 1926, are confiscatory. 
On the constitutional point raised by plaintiffs the 
master held: 


The language which has been heretofore quoted from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States regarding 
the guaranties of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States against legislative invasions 
of the rights of personal liberty (which, the court has said, 
include the right freely to contract for the price of one’s labor, 
services, or property), is clear, explicit, and unequivocal. A 
careful consideration of those cases and of the other decisions 
hereinbefore reviewed convinces the Special Master that, if the 
act of Congress involved in the case at bar can be construed 
as vesting in the Secretary of Agriculture the right to de- 
termine and prescribe rates chargeable by plaintiffs for the 
services rendered by them to their customers, as much of 
said act as seeks to confer such power is unconstitutional, as 
violative of plaintiffs’ freedom of contract guaranteed by the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, and the Special Master 
so rules. 


A careful reading of the report indicates that 
the master ignored that point in the record, so vigor- 
ously presented by live-stock shippers at the hearing 
before the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, 
which aimed at proving that the live-stock commis- 
sion business is overdone and overmanned, and that 
consequently the scale of commission charges, estab- 
lished by the Omaha Live Stock Exchange on a level 
permitting everyone engaged in the business to make 
a good living, is unjust and unreasonable. In arriv- 
ing at his findings that the charges fixed by the sec- 
retary are confiscatory, the master in effect holds that 
all expenses incurred by the commission men, of 
whatever nature—whether for solicitation or other- 
wise, and regardless of the fact that there are too 
many engaged in the business—are legitimate and 
proper. If this be the law, then, of course, there is 
no limit to the height to which commission charges 
may ascend. The amount would depend entirely upon 
what the commission men saw fit to spend for sal- 
aries, yard help, publicity, etc. It is passing strange 
that this vital point should have escaped the atten- 
tion of the master. 

On the constitutional feature, where the master 
declares that the fixing of any commission rates by 
the secretary under the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act “is unconstitutional as violative of plaintiffs’ 
freedom of contract,” apparently the fact is over- 
looked that the patrons of the markets do not enjoy 
that “freedom of contract” which it is so religiously 
sought to preserve for the commission firms. The 
only choice or “freedom of contract” which the ship- 
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pers possess is to sell their live stock at home or, 
if they go to market, complacently to pay the charges 
established by the exchange. They have no oppor- 
tunity to barter as to the amount of the commission 
charge—no privilege of negotiating. The parole is: 
“Pay the charge if you ship to market.” This “free- 
dom of contract,” as interpreted by the master, is a 
rather one-sided affair. 


Probably the District Court for the District of 
Nebraska, sitting at Omaha, will adopt the report of 
the master. However, we hope for a decision on 
broader grounds when the case reaches the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Much of the text of the decision of Secretary 
Jardine in this now celebrated case was printed in 
THE PRODUCER of December, 1926. The following 
quotations from that decision will serve to make plain 
to our readers the basis of the secretary’s decision, 
as distinguished from that of the master: 


This case presents the problem of fixing rates for per- 
sonal services in the rendition of which the value of property 
used is relatively small. There is a general concurrence in 
the proposition that the most nearly just and reasonable rates 
or prices are those fixed by the play of normal and reasonable 
competition. It is probably in recognition of this principle 
that public rate regulation, though not necessarily dependent 
upon, is generally found in association with a complete or 
partial absence of rate or price competition within the indus- 
try regulated, or some local division thereof. These considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that one of the primary objects 
of public rate regulation is to bring about within the industry, 
or division, rate conditions as nearly approximating those 
which would obtain under conditions of normal reasonable 
competition as is possible. The conclusion raises the question 
as to what factor or factors control the final determination of 
rates under normal competitive conditions. 

It is a fact well known, and shown by the record in this 
case, that of the firms and corporations engaged in the live- 
stock commission business on the Omaha Union Stock Yards 
in 1925, sixty-eight are respondents in this proceeding, who 
have by agreement eliminated rate competition among them- 
selves and substituted therefor rates fixed by agreement 
among themselves, without consulting with the shippers and 
others who pay these rates. This would seem to be a suff- 
cient answer to the respondents’ contention that it is impos- 
sible to fix just and reasonable rates for the services here 
under consideration. If the owners of the sixty-eight firms 
and corporations composing the respondents can, through a 
committee, or by whatever other machinery they see fit to 
adopt, arrive at the rates to be charged the shippers, a dis- 
interested governmental agency can fairly arrive at such 
rates. 

The respondents, acting together through their exchange, 
exercise the monopolistic power of fixing charges arbitrarily, 
without the usually attendant economy of minimizing ex- 
penditures for business getting. This results in a fierce com- 
petition for business, the cost of which is reflected in the rates 
arbitrarily made. When rates so fixed in a business which 
has been subjected to public regulation yield the percentages 
of profit hereinbefore shown, they are unreasonable per se. 


To a man up a tree it would seem that this is an 
excellent time for shippers of live stock to patronize 
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some of the co-operative live-stock commission firms, 
and thus to participate in the profits, and have some- 
thing to say as to how their business is to be con- 
ducted. 


STATE RAILWAY COMMISSIONS 


FEW MONTHS AGO an important Nevada 
Aiea’ issued notice canceling its round-trip 

rates on live stock within that state. The 
Public Service Commission of Nevada suspended the 
amendment and ordered a hearing at Carson City. 
The decision has just been rendered. The proposed 
cancellation is disapproved, and the existing round- 
trip feeder rates are ordered to be continued. 

The various state railway commissions through- 
out the West are doing a splendid work. Several 
decades ago, when competition between carriers for 
interstate traffic was at its height, local or intrastate. 
freight was burdened with too large a share of trans- 
portation’ charges. Undue preferences and discrim- 
inations were general. To correct this situation, rail- 
way commissions were created in the different states. 
Today much of the intrastate rate structure is their 
handiwork. 

Some of the state commissions have been little 
more than a name. The majority, however, have 
been keenly alive to the interests of their states and 
the rights of the shipping public. Of course, the 
activities of these state regulating bodies did not 
suit the carriers. In a desire to escape from state 
regulation, they have championed the policy that all 
regulation of rail transportation charges should be 
centered in the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington. In this they were partly successful 
in the Transportation Act of 1920, by virtue of which 
much of the authority of state commissions over in- 
trastate rates was taken away. That authority should 
be restored, as has been consistently urged by the 
American National Live Stock Association. 

However, this crippling of the power of state com- 
missions has not resulted in seriously impairing their 
usefulness. In some respects the present working 
arrangement, whereby the commissions co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
consideration of interstate rates, is an improvement 
ever the former regulatory machinery under which 
the state commissions took cognizance only of state 
rates and the federal body of interstate rates. 

THE PRODUCER thoroughly approves of this co- 
operation between the state and federal regulating 
bodies. State commissions are in closer touch with 


the situation in their respective states, and can thus’ 


contribute much in the determination of interstate 
cases. 

In the investigation of the rate structure of the 
West under the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Docket 
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17000), representatives of western state railway com- 
missions are sitting with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and will participate in the decision. 
Several of the state commissioners have heard all 
the voluminous evidence presented, bearing on west- 
ern live-stock rates. 

At present the Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming has under consideration a complaint in- 
volving all intrastate rates on live stock within that 
state, the case having been heard last month at 
Casper. 

These state commissions are performing a valu- 
able service for stockmen and the citizens of their 
respective states. 


ARGENTINE BEEF PROPAGANDISTS 
WATCHING DEVELOPMENTS 


J. E. P. 


NERGY BEHIND the South American beef- 
H importation campaign is latent at present, and 

will remain so during the pending presidential 
campaign. With certainty of substantial increase in 
beet production during the first half of 1929, com- 
pared with the same period of 1928, the propagan- 
cists may “lay low” for a favorable opportunity, as 
they are as diplomatic as resourceful. However, the 
fact that they are doing nothing on the surface at 
present must not be accepted as evidence that the 
job has been abandoned. It is an ever-present menace 
to the security of our domestic cattle industry. 

Lord Kylsant, the British shipping magnate, in a 
recent address asserted that economic necessity would 
force the United States to import Argentine beef 
within two or three years, unless American growers 
increased production; his purpose being to encourage 
British cattle-growers with the idea that diversion 
of part of the South American surplus to this market 
would relieve them of that much competition. The 
test will undoubtedly come during the 1930-to-1932 
period, when domestic beef production will reach low 
ebb, and the outcome will be determined by the celer- 
ity with which the domestic industry responds to the 
incentive of present remunerative prices. 

In Great Britain, agitation against Argentine beef 
continues in sporadic fashion. That failure of the 
British policy of foot-and-mouth disease repression 
by putting affected animals into the trench, which 
has cost the country about $40,000,000 since the 
World War, is due to constant reinfection from South 
America, is asserted by the North British Agricul- 
turist, which points to the fact that during the war, 
when, for three years, importation of South Ameri- 
can beef was of necessity suspended, not a single 
cutbreak of the ailment occurred in Great Britain, 
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but that, immediately the traffic was resumed, trouble 
ensued, and that the disease has been more or less 
virulent ever since. This may be regarded as posi- 
tive proof of the perennial character of the source 
of infection, and intimation of what will happen on 
this North American continent if a single shipment 
is permitted to land at a United States port. 

The Argentine government insists that it is en- 
titled to access to the United States market when 
its beef is accompanied by official certification of 
health. British experience attests the worthlessness 
of such assurance. What the policy of a new admin- 
istration, Republican or Democratic, will be, must be 
left to conjecture and development. Hoover is an 
internationalist of a pronounced type, and Smith may 
be expected to listen to a demand by eastern con- 
sumers for cheaper beef, especially if he gets pos- 
session of the White House by eastern votes. 


BEEF-GRADING MAKING HEADWAY 


HE TRUTH-IN-MEATS GOSPEL is spreading. 
Recently a conference was held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, where representatives of producers, 
packers, retailers, and the various provincial govern- 
ments discussed plans for introducing the system into 
Canada, under a bill passed earlier in the summer by 
the Dominion House of Commons. Producers and 
retailers favored government stamping, while pack- 
ers, as with us, preferred their own trade brands. A 
method was finally agreed upon that would make the 
grading voluntary, but checked by the government, 
thus throwing the responsibility on the packer. The 
Joint Beef Committee, which has been active in fur- 
thering the project, will continue its work in devel- 
oping the details of the plan and fixing a date when 
it is to become effective. 


Taking its cue from the United States and Canada, 
the British Ministry of Agriculture is perfecting a 
scheme that not only is to designate meat having been 
fed on home pastures with a “national mark,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the imported product, but that will 
establish clear definitions of the two top qualities, 
which are to be officially labeled “‘prime,” or “Grade 
A,” and “choice,” or “Grade One’’—similarly to what 
is being done in this country. 

It was inevitable that the merits of this reform 
should be quickly recognized by the other large beef- 
consuming nations, once the initial step was taken by 
someone. The advantages to the public, under govern- 
ment guarantee, of being able to distinguish between 
the different grades of meat offered for their inspec- 
tion, and of being reasonably certain of getting the 
quality asked for, are too obvious for argument. In- 


conveniences caused to dealers should be more than 
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counterbalanced by the increased confidence on the 
part of their customers, resulting in stimulated sales. 
It is a campaign of education in which benefits will 
accrue in proportion to the sincerity of the effort 
put forth. 


THE CATTLE-RUSTLER 


ITH THE IMPROVEMENT of roads and the 

\ \ development of motor transportation, the cat- 

tle-thief has been given added inducements 

for plying his lucrative trade. Stealing calves or 

young stock, and transporting them across state lines 

in trucks, is a rapidly growing evil in all the inter- 

mountain territory, against which existing safeguards 
have been found inadequate. 

At the recent Thermopolis convention of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, serious con- 
sideration was given to this problem, and a resolution 
was adopted recommending that anyone killing cattle 
for beef be required, on demand, to produce either the 
hide or a certificate of inspection of the hide. On 
August 1 a conference, called by the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association, was held at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, between representatives from California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Utah, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing ideas relative to the best methods of inspection 
work and suggesting means of bringing a degree of 
uniformity into the provisions and enforcement of 
present laws. It was unanimously held that system- 
atic inspection of cattle for proper ownership before 
being moved off ranges, before shipping, or before 
slaughter would be of great value in reducing lesses 
from stealing. The following recommendations were 
made: 

1. That each state draft a way-bill which would meet 
local requirements. 

2. That brand inspectors be authorized to demand either 
a bill-of-sale or an affidavit of ownership for cattle not carry- 
ing the shipper’s iron. 

3. That it be made unlawful to put a second brand on 
an animal unless the first brand has previously been vented. 

4.. That all western states be invited to send their chief 
brand inspectors to attend a conference to be held in San 
Francisco the day before the opening of the convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association in January, 
1929, for consideration of the following program: (a) methods 
of inspection at public markets; (b) elimination of duplicate 
inspection between states; (c) the desirability and fea- 
sibility of state-wide meat inspection, enabling inspectors to 
check up on the sale of uninspected and unstamped meat, and 
a reduction in the number of licensed slaughter-houses; (d) 
methods of controlling shipments by small trucks. 


It is hoped that, upon this foundation, an effective 


plan may be evolved for minimizing a particularly 
exasperating form of live-stock losses. 


“T like your paper, and think your work should be re- 
warded.”—A. C. AYRES, Douglas, Wyo. 
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SHEEP ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


LAKE City, CoLo., August 27, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With only 70 days’ grazing above timberline in the Alpine 
cistrict of the Uncompahgre National Forest, which comprises 
an area of about 140,000 acres, 12,000 head of lambs gain 
480,000 pounds in weight, according to divisional statistics of 
the Forest Service. 

The Alpine district is divided about evenly between Hinsdale 
and Gunnison Counties, on the western slope of Colorado. An 
average of 12,000 head of lambs are produced by the sheep 
grazed in this district yearly. The average lamb, when driven 
on the forest above timberline next to the snow-banks, where 
young, tender grass is to be found, will weigh about 30 pounds. 
This will be about June 20, or possibly a few days later. The 
lambs will then be grazed on the forest from 60 to 75 days, 
varying with the weather and grass. 


It is well to keep in mind that the gain on the forest re- 
serve is not all profit—there are heavy expenses and losses 
incurred in the business. Coyotes alone would make a big 
gap in the total. Other losses, due to straying, diseases, lamb- 
ing time, and wintering, are also to be considered. The expense 
is no small item. Grazing fees, herding, salt, etc., take a big 
part of the profit. 

For the sake of simplicity in calculation, let us assume 
that the average for all sheep grazed in the district is 70 days. 
What does that tell us? A lamb will weigh 30 pounds on the 
date of entering the forest. It is run on the forest for 70 days, 
and leaves about September 1, weighing an average of 70 
pounds. During these 70 days it has doubled in weight and 
has added an additional 10 pounds. This is not in any way 
remarkable, and is just about what the average sheepman 
would figure on. 

Forty pounds of spring lamb in itself is not a great deal. 
However, when we apply this 40 pounds of meat to 12,000 
head of lambs, we have a surprising figure—480,000 pounds 
of spring lamb that has been produced in one small range 
district in a period of 70 days; an average of 6,860 pounds 
per day, or three tons, and 860 pounds for each of the 70 days. 
In these figures no consideration has been given the 30 pounds 
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the lambs weigh on the date of entry to the forest, nor the 
approximately 10 or 15 pounds they will put on after they 
have left the forest and are ready to be shipped. 

Let us give this meat a value of 12% cents per pound 
on the hoof at shipping time. When shipped, the 480,000 
pounds is worth $60,000. During the 70 days of grazing season, 
$857.14 worth of spring lamb is produced each and every day 
above timberline. In addition, another $60,000 worth is pro- 
duced prior to and subsequent to the time the sheep are run 
cn the forest. That gives a total of $120,000 worth of lambs 
produced on patent, public-domain, and national-forest lands 
contained in and tributary to one small ranger district in an 
immediate vicinity. 

This district is a comparatively small unit. Some of the 
ranger districts, or administrative units of the Forest Service, 
contain an area of as much as over one-third of a million acres. 
The 15,000 head of sheep grazed in this district is a smal! 
number compared with the 100,000 head grazed on some of 
the ranger districts of some of the heavier grazing forests. 


There are fully as many sheep grazed on patent lands and 
public domains during the summer and winter as there are 
on the forest. The figures from this small unit show the great 
wealth that must be derived from sheep alone in the entire 
nation. 


HENRY BENSON. 


ALL FOOD-PRODUCERS SHARE SAME 
PROBLEM 


DouGLas, Wyo., September 1, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The outlook for the western producer of raw foodstuff 
is very bright. However, we must not forget that the price 
of success is careful management. The East, and the other 
sections where the population is very dense, have been “sitting 
pretty.” Now, as the cost of living goes up, the clamor for 
cheaper food calls for carefulness on the part of us of the 
West. 

I trust your paper will continue to work for the welfare 
of those whose life-work is all in their ranches and homes. 
t matters not what we produce—be it cattle, hogs, sheep, 
sugar-beets, potatoes, or grains—our problem is the same: 
to produce a crop which will leave us a profit, to take care of 
the past lean years, and allow for future development and 
progress. 

A. C. AYRES. 


Sheep in New Zealand 
There are now approximately 27,000,000 sheep in New 


Zealand—the highest number ever recorded, according to our 


statistics. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATES FOR AUGUST 


ARM WEATHER, with plenty of moisture, during the 
W past two months has materially improved the crop out- 
look. Government estimates for August 1 place the corn 
crop at 3,029,000,000 bushels, which is 293,000,000 bushels 
more than the July forecast and 255,000,000 bushels over last 
year’s harvest. The wheat figures have likewise been ad- 
vanced, winter-wheat production now being set down at 
578,000,000 bushels, and that of spring wheat at 313,000,000 
bushels, bringing the total wheat crop up to 891,000,000 
bushels, which is 19,000,000 bushels above the yield of 1927, 
instead of the deficiency of 72,000,000 bushels prophesied in 
July. Higher estimates are also given to oats, barley, rye, 
and potatoes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REVIEWS 
CATTLE OUTLOOK 


CONTINUATION of the present favorable cattle situation 
A during the next twelve months is predicted by specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture. While marketing this fall, 
we are told, will doubtless fall somewhat below last year’s, 
the first half of 1929 is likely to measure up to the first half 
of 1928. Demand for stockers and feeders this autumn is ex- 
pected to exceed that of a year ago, centering on calves and 
light-weight cattle. 

No material change in the present price-level is antici- 
pated. Such seasonal declines as are liable to occur both this 
fall and next spring are expected to be less than normal. The 
summer of 1929 may bring a larger proportion of well-finished 
cattle, but heavy steers will be likely to sell at a premium. 

With respect to the supply situation, it is pointed out that, 
with the exception of 1921, slaughter has exceeded production 
every year from 1918 to 1927. As a result, estimated cattle 
numbers on January 1, 1928, were the smallest since 1912 and 
22 per cent below 1918—the peak year. Slaughter of calves 
reached its peak in 1925, that of cows and heifers in the latter 
half of that year and the first half of 1926, and that of steers 
in 1926. Since then slaughter has been decreasing, and now 
appears to have reached a point where it about equals pro- 
duction. 

As the outlook is for more plentiful and cheaper feed than 
iast year, and for younger and lighter cattle and fewer hogs 
cn feed, the tendency will be to feed cattle for a longer period 
than last winter and spring, resulting in smaller supplies of 
short-fed cattle during the fall and winter. 

No serious foreign competition in our domestic beef and 
cattle market during the coming year is in prospect, we are 
assured. Although imports of cattle and calves for the twelve 
months ending June, 1928, were 511,000, compared with 358,- 
000 a year earlier, and imports of fresh beef and veal during 
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the same period grew from 22,000,000 to 48,000,000 pounds, 
it is declared that no cause for anxiety exists on the part of 
cur home producers. The increase in imports of live animals 
from Mexico is explained partly by the relatively high prices 
prevailing in the United States, but chiefly by the fact that 
the Mexican export embargo was lifted in October, 1927, and 
an export duty imposed in June, 1928, causing ranchmen in 
Mexico to dispose of large numbers of cattle and calves during 
the interval between these two dates. Further increases in 
imports of both live animals and dressed meats from Canada 
may occur, but are not likely to assume alarming proportions, 
at least within the next few years, in view of the limited 
supplies of cattle in the Dominion. Total imports of live animals 
and carcasses during the past year were equivalent to only 
about 3 per cent of our marketings. 


No reduction in the demand for beef is indicated for the 
remainder of this year and the beginning of next. Industrial 
employment is likely to be greater than for the same period 
twelve months earlier, and supplies of pork will probably be 
materially less, both of which factors should benefit beef. 


PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


TEADY PROGRESS is being made in the warfare on 

bovine tuberculosis. During the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1928, a total of 10,826,280 cattle were given an initial test 
—an average of 900,000 a month. Accredited as tuberculosis- 
free at the end of the year were 2,265,938 cattle, having passed 
two or more successful tests. In addition, 15,968,714 cattle 
had passed one test successfully. 

On July 1 there were 21,418,977 cattle under state and 
federal supervision for eradication of tuberculosis, or more 
than one-third of all the cattle in the country. 

The greater part of tuberculin-testing is now being done 
under the group or area plan. “Modified accredited areas,” in 
which all cattle have been tested, reactors removed, and infec- 
tion reduced to not more than one-half of 1 per cent, included 
527 counties. Under this plan, the whole state of North 
Carolina has practically been freed from the disease. In 153 
other counties all cattle had been tested once and reactors 
removed, but infection had not yet been reduced to the required 
minimum. Area work was under way in more than 400 
additional counties. In all, area testing had been completed 
or was proceeding in 1,119 counties, or more than one-third 
of all the counties in the United States. 

Figures to show to what extent tuberculosis infection has 
decreased with the progress of the campaign have been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Whereas, in 1922, 
4 per cent of all the cattle tested were reactors, in 1924 the 
percentage had been reduced to 3.3, in 1926 to 2.8, and in 1928 
to 2—a reduction of one-half in six vears. 
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The accompanying map, issued by the bureau, graphically 
portrays the amount of bovine tuberculosis still existent in 
every county in the United States. 





RACHFORD SUCCEEDS BARNES 


O SUCCEED WILL C. BARNES, retired chief of the 

Branch of Range Management of the Forest Service, C. 
E. Rachford, assistant chief, has been promoted. Mr. Rach- 
ford joined the Service in 1905, and spent the years until 1920 
in the administration of the national forests of California. 
During the period from 1920 to 1924 he was engaged in the 
arduous—and thankless—task of appraising all the grazing 
lands on the national forests, the result of which forms the 
basis of the present fees. Though the appraisal, and the con- 
clusions drawn from it, gave rise to much controversy, no one 
has denied that it was a conscientious piece of work. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


UNDS CARRIED in the Agricultural Appropriation Act 

for the fiscal year 1929 (July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929) 
total $139,138,794. Adding amounts carried in certain special 
appropriations, the aggregate available for work to be admin- 
istered by the department during the present year will be 
$155,059,968. This compares with a grand total of $148,- 
765,549 for the previous fiscal year, or an increase of $6,294,- 
419. By bureaus and offices, appropriations for the two years 
follow: 


SURVEYS SHOW DECREASED INFECTION 


PER CENT 
TUBERCULOUS 
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Bureaus or Offices 1928 1929 
DERE GE TRAM Nea vcs ssc cinch ccceaneinocaessdacseccuncin $ 1,071,366 $ 1,219,880.00 
PRUNE TOE: RUNNIN oscar ca ctsccacd ecasicebiececoeeien 1,115,000 1,121,500.00 










NII pci oie tea a eis ae aiaes coh ateaeeneae meek 84,180 90,300.00 
Office of Experiment Stations................................-+. 3,722,206 4,216,400.00 
Retension Serviee 2.20 cs ial 7,532,225 9,215,415.43 
UCR. “TRUER aici ns sai rnaraenednnaiees 2,653,733 2,771,500.00 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 14,167,935 14,415,030.00 
Becerra: Or Toesinry Vrsehemt nas sisson ccs sscccssscccccccnesccnese 546,909 565,165.00 
MOVANT SMEG. NUACMEUNO EG on cea cectcnewnctcasicdamasnide 3,931,325 4,415,512.00 
SRR RENN a se eenaececicta 11,452,570 12,145,105.00 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 1,125,005 1,293,613.00 


Bureau of Entomology............ : es 1,769,045 1,969,658.00 
Bureau of Biological Surv oa 1,235,020 1,177,500.00 
ee Me en ne 457,170 440,880.00 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics......................------ 5,098,751 5,625,780.00 
Bureau of Home Economics..............-.-:c-seseeeceeees-e- 127,244 137,281.00 


Plant Quarantine and Control Administration........ 2,663,230 2,971,050.00 





Grain Futures Administration............0...0...00:ccc00.0.- 135,000 135,000.00 
Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration... 1,389,385 1,470,605.00 
Miscellaneous 337,000 35,000.00 
Totals xcebaiiccaenanduaiimcmesincescnianiemesens  “SORMEMGEEe  ‘Segmenceaecne 
Special fund for pink bollworm control.................. SHGGGGO. ica 
Road funds— 
SPINES MADMIN cas aoa sce essabsh etancetcntucsvacuesioeers 71,000,000 7 


1,000,000.00 
8,380,000 7,500,000.00 
5,197,294.00 
2,500,000.00 


Forest roads and trails...................... 
Special construction in flood areas. 
Mount Vernon memorial highway 





MOMMA: OUD, NIN i is catenins 79,380,000 86,197,294.00 





Forest Service special receipt funds.......................... 3,771,250 3,430,500.00 
GRE LOE GRE OIE Ssccsieicectccpsiscencs eck $148,765,549 $155,059,968.43 


In the Bureau of Animal Industry, there is an increase 
for the current year of $14,000 for stock-yard supervision to 
prevent the spread of communicable diseases; $25,000 for 
equipment in connection with the meat-investigation project; 
$50,000 for extending the meat-inspection service to additional 
plants; and $199,680 for adjustments in the compensation of 
field veterinarians. Decreases include $256,870 for tuberculosis 
eradication, and $10,000 for the enforcement of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN AUGUST 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1928. 


DISPLAY OF PYROTECHNICS marked the close of 

August fat-cattle trade. A $17.75 top was made on 
1,022- and 1,235-pound steers from the Orin Paddock feed-lot 
in Charles Mix County, South Dakota. During the final week 
of August the market advanced 50 cents to $1 per ewt., in re- 
sponse to eastern demand and a marked shortage of finished 
steers, forcing shippers to substitute with bullocks selling 
under the $17 line. On the final session of August a string 
of sales of finished steers weighing anywhere from 950 to 1,250 
pounds was made at $17.35 to $17.60, mixed yearlings making 
$17.35. All grades of fed cattle felt the uplift, but the most 
marked gain was by $16.50 to $17.25 cattle. Cornbloom—the 
Brooklyn, New York, butcher, who was responsible for the 
advance late in 1927—led the foray, beating his competitors to 
cattle they needed. The August advance on fed cattle was 
$1 to $1.50 per ewt. Killers resisted the jump across the $17 
line strenuously, but finally $17.25 was paid on August 29, and 
on August 30 the top hopped to $17.75. 


Yearlings Outselling Big Bullocks 


Two types of fat cattle have moved over stock-yard scales 
this season without serious effort on the part of salesmen— 
yearlings and cheap light steers. All through the summer, 
yearlings have outsold big cattle, although increasing scarcity 
of the latter late in August closed up the gap, until the two 
types were practically on a parity, 1,600-pound bullocks reach- 
ing $16.90 on the session that yearlings scored at $17. On the 
same market, 1,200-pound steers also reached $17, indicating 
that the surplus of weighty beef has disappeared—temporarily 
at least. Any kind of light steer or heifer, regardless of qual- 
ity, has found a broad outlet, condition rather than quality 
being the factor of major importance; suggesting to the 
“Better Beef” boosters that, when cost of putting on gains is 
high, conformation, or quality, is subordinated, a medium-fat 
steer outselling a good one lacking finish. Some of the fat 
yearlings going over the scales recently were of nondescript 
breeding, but were capable of a good beef-rail performance. 


Top and Bottom Grades in Best Demand 


It has been a healthy trade on top and bottom grades; in 
the middle the market has wobbled. Frequently $15.50 to 
$16.25 steers have sold like the proverbial hot cakes; other- 
wise they were hard to move. The upper crust of the crop— 
steers selling at $16.50 to $17—moved steadily upward in 
August, reaching the highest levels of the year, while the 
$14.25 to $15.50 kinds slipped. When needed to substitute for 
choice cattle, killers bought the $15.75 to $16.25 kinds; other- 
wise these lay around begging bids, the result being violent 
Switches; but, outside the gradually thinning upper crust of 
the fed-steer supply, the trend of values was downward. Late 
in August a swelling run of western grass cattle, especially 
at Missouri River markets, affected these betwixt-and-between 
steers, but always the cheaper grades sold right off the reel— 
a condition for which stocker and feeder demand was respon- 
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sible. Anything with sufficient quality to elicit a country bid 
was claimed by feeders, and when such cattle went down to 
the stocker alleys, killers had no opportunity to get another 
crack at them, insuring keen bidding in first hands. Such 
steers as killers could grab at a range of $10.50 to $13.50 have 
been prize packages from their viewpoint, and in that range 
of prices it has been an exuberantly healthy trade. On the 
dressed market the cheaper grades of beef have been ready 
sale at prices relatively high compared with better product. 


Supply of Native Grassers Short 


This season the market was short, its complement of 
native grassers forcing killers to go to southwesterns. The 
raft of cheap steers that formerly came out of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, and the Dakotas in August did not 
materialize, for which several reasons were assignable, not 
the least being that dairy cattle have displaced the near-beef 
type. Another reason was that feeders, in their anxiety to 
replenish feed-lots, had gathered anything eligible to a feed 
in their respective localities, holding them out of the market— 
a salvage system that may be reflected in an addition to beef 
supply next winter. Had the usual grist of native grassers 
shown up, the spread between middle and good-grade steers 
would have been wider. Scarcity of corn and promise of a 
bumper 1928 crop also exerted a holding influence in the case 
of native cattle, plenty of roughage to carry them along being 
available. The problem of the killer has been to get enough 
cheap beef to supply his trade. 


Tops Likely to Continue Advance 


How high top cattle—the kind that peaked at $19 last year 
—will go is anybody’s guess, but experience proves that, once 
an even-money line has been crossed, the next advance of 75 
cents per cwt. is rapid. That finished cattle are scarce is an 
open secret; in fact, no other condition was possible at the 
tail end of a short crop of high-cost corn; again demonstrat- 
ing the axiom that profitable feeding under such conditions is 
assured. 
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Truly a Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-eutting edges of finest 


Yy tool steel; the natural, easy- 
A, closing motion gets powerful 
a results—a clean, neat job, amply 


cupping the horn. Ideal for de- 
horning calves up to_ twelve 
months; weight, only 1% 
pounds; length, 1344 inches. 


—Special Offer— 


Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
Dehorner, and we will include 
one quart can of the famous 
Ws Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, 
~*©&’ both prepaid in the U. S. A. 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 
Acts as an antiseptic dressing. adhesive, soothing and pro- 
tecting the horn cavity. Can be used on surface incisions, 
scratches, wire cuts, shear cuts; to repel attacks of Screw 
Worm Flies, Wool Maggot Flies, and protect the wound 
from outward contaminations. 
Qts., $1.00; 46 gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. 


Made Only By 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 







Superior 
Dehorner 
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Feeders Show Fat Margins 


Feeder margins of $5 to $6.50 per cwt. are still reported, 
but these cattle were laid in last fall at $8.50 to $10 per ewt., 
and repetition on cattle recently acquired will be impossible. 
At that, thousands of short-fed steers have recently shown 
margins of $3 to $3.50 per cwt. Until midsummer heavy bul- 
locks actually lost money, as cost of putting on gains was 
$14.50 to $15 per cwt.; but the August advance in big steers 
enabled feeders to discard red ink in their final accounting 
process. 


Young Stuff Gives Good Account of Itself 


Yearling trade has been the outstanding feature of the 
market. All the calves acquired by feeders last fall have paid 
out well, which accounts for a $55-per-head trade in the new 
calf crop, and yearlings, whether acquired last fall or mean- 
while, have been profitable. Mixed steer and heifer yearlings 
have sold by the thousand at $16 to $16.50, and one string of 
900-pound mixed cattle topped the market late in August at 
$17. Straight yearling heifers have earned anywhere from 
$15.50 to $16.65, and at that lofty altitude have been the easiest 
cattle to sell in the pack. 


Cows and Bulls Share in Uplift 


Outside the steer classes, values have been maintained at 
high levels. Fat cows have sold at $10 to $13 per ecwt., grass 
cows at $8 to $9.50, and grass heifers at $9 to $12, further 
emphasizing demand for cheap beef. Heavy bologna bulls at 
$9 to $9.75, and canning and cutting cows at $6.25 to $7.75, 
tell their own mute, but eloquent, story of high prices and a 
phenomenal midsummer cattle market. 


anywhere. 
asking. Write for one. 


hand now. 


Auctioneers: COL. FRED REPPERT, 
Assisted by COL. R. M. DANLEY, of Iowa 
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Hereford Cattle Sale 


Offering by 
O. HARRIS & SONS at HARRIS, MO. 
October 5, 1928 


120—HEAD Registered HEREFORDS—120 


This is the first sale held by this firm since the year 1920. 
listed in their catalog will be descendants of their CHAMPION HERD BULLS, 
and will consist of 12 young Bulls for Herd Headers, 50 head of bred two- 
year-old Heifers, and 30 young Cows with a heifer calf at foot and bred again. 

The sale offering will be in just good pasture condition, ready to do good 
All of their own raising, and a splendid opportunity to buy choice 
breeding cattle, good quality, at a low price. 


One load of Extra Choice coming two-year-old Bulls for range use, on 
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Small Receipts Boost Hog Prices 


Although the $13 hog maintained a somewhat precarious 
footing at the market during August, that price was not paid 
ungrudgingly, and was not recognized by the coterie of big 
packers. A supply condition exactly suited to packers’ policies 
developed during the month. Receipts fell off until inadequate 
to satisfy a broad fresh-meat demand, making possible deple- 
tion of freezers, which had been filled with loins and other fresh 
cuts during the period of hog-market demoralization last win- 
ter, when long droves trooped to the shambles at a cost of 
around $8 per cwt. In August, average cost worked well 
above $12 to the highest level since 1926, a large slice of the 
crop changing hands at a range of $12 to $12.50, few good 
heavy butchers selling below $12, and the packing-sow delega- 
tion going over the scales at $11 to $11.75 largely, a narrow 
spread between packing sows and heavy butchers being one 
of the major features of the trade. Pigs almost disappeared 
from supply, due to healthy porcine conditions and necessity 
for holding back young stuff to consume the new crop of corn. 
Another retention factor, in the case of both pigs and packing 
sows, was a big crop of barley—a feed on which such hogs 
could either be finished or put in shape to go on new corn. 
Whatever the supply-restriction influence may have been, the 
trade was put on short rations, so far as fresh meat was con- 
cerned, and, as eastern shippers and small local packers were 
always ready to absorb the big end of the crop, the big packers 
rarely had much to say about price determination. However, 
whenever average cost got much above $12, and the $13 top 
made a temporary reappearance, the whole deal assumed a 
top-heavy appearance. Big packers, little packers, and all 


others interested in that emergency reduced their kill, and the 
incipient boom was repressed. “Why put prices up to a lofty 










The cattle 


A catalog can be had now for the 
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height, when it will be necessary to put them down a few 
weeks hence?” asked a packer, somewhat philosophically. That 
a bear raid is in the brewing stage is a cinch. Already the 
packer organ is protesting that hogs are “too high for the 
good of both the packer and the farmer.” There may be a 
modicum of truth in this, but it is heretical from the view- 
point of the swine-raiser. 


Stocks of Pork Diminishing Rapidly 


Meanwhile cellar stocks of meats are being rapidly re- 
duced, owners pocketing substantial inventory profits. Lard 
is going out with less celerity, but owners of that product 
are not walking the floor nights, knowing that the new crop 
of lard-bearing hogs is some distance away from the market 
portals. 


Last Winter’s Market Not to Be Repeated 


In a numerical] sense, the new hog crop will probably be 
less than the last, but on a tonnage basis it may be heavier. 
The crop of hogs that went to killers last winter started early, 
owing to an unpromising corn prospect, actual scarcity and 
poor quality of grain in many localities accelerating the mar- 
ketward movement late in the winter; the result being that 
much of the crop went to killers at deficient weight. On the 
new crop this will be reversed, as feed is abundant, present 
prices furnish incentive to convert corn into pork, feeders are 
in the market for pigs, and early-winter dumping of under- 
weights is improbable. In an effort to utilize corn for hog 
feed, the big run may not show up until late in the winter, 
in which event packers will start their winter accumulation 
season at the high level, running into cheap hogs later. In 
any event, conditions affecting marketing of the new crop 
will be radically different from last winter. 


Slump in Lambs Quickly Recovered 


A slump in lamb prices during the third week of August 
relieved an otherwise monotonous month. Early in the month 
it was a $15 to $15.50 trade in western lambs; during the sec- 
ond week 25 cents was taken off; but the third week witnessed 
a semi-debacle. Without the usual demoralizing influence of a 
heavy run of natives or a glut at Jersey City, the market 
collapsed overnight, and not until a plumb dollar had been de- 
ducted from early August prices was the raid arrested. The 
only excuse was an increase in the supply of western lambs. 
Hardly had the wrecking crew surveyed its work before the 
breach wes repaired. At the low time, $14.25 was an outside 
price; before the end of the month the $15 quotation had been 
reinstated, and packers were taking heavy feeding lambs to 
satisfy urgent trade requirements. The advertised summer 
run of native lambs failed to materialize, feed being plenti- 
ful everywhere and farm fiock-owners alive to the economy of 
putting on weight. It is probable that the low spot on fat 
lambs will be uncovered along in October and November, when 
inclement weather forces the main column of the native-lamb 
crop into the market; but by that time the western grower 
will be in winter quarters, his season’s production converted 
into cash. There is a raft of native lambs in the Northwest, 
or the spring-wheat belt, which represents new production, 
and about the time they come to market the inevitable low 
spot may be uncovered. 


Trade Brisk in Feeders 


Feeding lambs are in broad demand. At Omaha, trade 
has been better than at Chicago, as Iowa and Nebraska feeders 
were in a mood to take them early. Lambs have been easy 
to sell on a $14 basis at Omaha, when that price was difficult 
to get at Chicago, the result being that Wisconsin, Illinois, 
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1928 Premium Lists Now Ready 
Breed Stock Entries Close October 10 
Fat Stock Entries Close October 20 
Write to O. M. PLUMMER, Gen. Mgr. 
211 American Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 
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18th Annual 


Portland, Oregon 
November 3-10 


Will sponsor and stage enlarged 
and more comprehensive 


“Truth in Meats” 


Demonstration 


An outstanding educational feature co-operat- 
ing with the meat producers of America for 
the promotion of greater knowledge of quality 
and value of meats. Added this year, for the 
first time, a complete Lamb section featuring 
lectures and demonstrations by D. W. Hartzell, 
Lamb specialist of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 


$100,000.00 in Premiums 


Ten complete shows in one: Livestock Show; 
Dairy, Land and Manufacturers’ Products 
Shows; Sheep Show; Wool Show; Fox Show; 
Industrial Exposition; Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work Exhibits; and America’s greatest Horse 
Show. Millions of dollars’ worth of finest 
pure-bred Beef and Dairy Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Hogs, Goats and Foxes. Ten acres of 
exhibits under one roof. 


Reduced Fares All Railroads 


Incorporated 
Portland, Oregon, November 3-10 
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Indiana, and Michigan had secured few lambs up to the end 
of August. Demand exists in a broad sense, however, as 
commission offices are flooded with orders pegged slightly be- 
low the market, resulting in an accumulation, much of which 
will be filled at no distant date. Heavy lambs—especially the 
70-pound kind—are so unpopular with feeders that killers have 
been utilizing them by the thousand, but the moment lambs 
can be thrown into corn-fields more weight will be taken on 
by feeders. A few light lambs went to the country at up to 
$14.25 in August, but $13.25 to $14 took the bulk, some big 
weights going to the country around or under $13. Breeding 
ewes got so high in July as substantially to reduce country 
demand. 





Quick Work 


on 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs 
Horses 


Ete. 


Use Burdizzo Pincers 


for Bloodless Castration 


Crushes the cords under the skin, causing the 
gland to atrophy. No bleeding. No bad after- 
effect or infection. Sure, safe, and simple. Fifty 
bull calves castrated per hour. Lambs tailed and 
castrated without loss of blood. Highest endorse- 
ments. This system used in Europe for many 
years. Write today for complete information. 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


1951 Speer Blvd. Denver, Colo. 






















DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, . i 


so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
For calves 
under one year 






and least painful to the calf. 

Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 

Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 
today. 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 


3 SERUM CO. 
4\} Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Mig Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City SantaMaria Calgary 





A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. 4, 1, 
1%, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. 0. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


_ Vol, X, No. 4 


BREAK IN FEEDER PRICES LIKELY 
J. E. P. 


- EATING THE BREAK” is the popular outdoor sport in 
B cattle-feeding circles. That a break is inevitable is gen- 
erally admitted, the puzzle being the approximate time it will 
happen. Present prices are untenable, in view of an abundant 
new crop of corn and a general desire to get some of the same 
kind of money as feeders have been pocketing for three months 
past. Nobody knows how many cattle have gone, are going, 
or will go on feed before the country snuggles down into win- 
ter quarters, but it is a cinch bet that the fall purchase of 
1927 will be substantially exceeded, regardless of what the 
statisticians and other types of dopesters have to say on the 
subject. Last fall cattle did not go into feeders’ hands in 
normal numbers, because corn was short and deficient in 
quality. As the season worked along, prices reacted, and cattle 
going to market did not pay their board bill, incentive to put 
in another crop for spring and summer feeding disappeared, 
the result being a short supply of finished steers in July, 
August and September, and a $16 to $17 market for that kind, 
compared with $13.50 to $14.25 a year ago. Had a normal 
corn crop been harvested last year, cattle supply during the 
first half of 1928 would have been substantially greater, both 
in tonnage and in numbers. 

With a bumper crop of new corn in the making stage, 
roughage in abundance, and a high market for fat steers, re- 
instatement of cattle in feed-lots is proceeding apace, and at 
this writing the investment campaign resembles a gigantic 
gamble. Human memory is proverbially short; always optimism 
rises to the surface at the least opportunity. In the doldrums 
one week, the average man becomes a rampant enthusiast the 
next—which is just what has happened in cattle circles recently. 
An acquaintance, who put in a string of steers last October, 
was dubious of the outcome of the operation, especially when 
prices broke seriously during the February-to-June period; 
but, having a game streak in his system, he went along until 
late in August, when he cashed his entire holding on a margin 
of $6.75 per cwt. Promptly he put in another drove of fleshy 
steers at $14, aiming to “beat the break.” 

Some of these Monday mornings Chicago will get 30,000 
to 35,000 cattle, instead of half that number, which has been 
the rule recently, and then something will snap. Last January, 
when heavy cattle realized $18.75 per cwt. at Chicago, feeders 
with that type of bullock on hand refused to unload, on the 
theory that the market was headed toward $20. But it never 
happened. Instead, a sharp break began in February, con- 
tinuing until the best heavy steers on the market sold down 
to $14.50. On that high January market $16.50 was paid for 
heavy steers that sold at $14.80 in Chicago along in June, 
after feasting on corn in a Nebraska feed-lot five months. 
And what has happened will happen again when similar cir- 
cumstances develop. 

Last fall a certain Packingtown magnate issued a warning 
against “sharpshooting”—a term he coined to meet what he as- 
sumed would be an emergency. His warning was that cattle 
laid in high would lose money. In a measure he was right, 
as those who put their confidence in big cattle ran into dirty 
weather. But the “sharpshooting” element handling light cattle 
made money, and recently the big steer has been profitable, 
despite costs of 14 to 15 cents per pound for putting on gains. 
Admonition to “sharpshooters” could, however, be repeated 
row, with reasonable assurance of vindication. Feeders are 
tucking away cattle at prices around $3 per cwt. higher than 
a year ago, on the basis of present values of fat cattle, thereby 

recalling the axiom that the fascination of any game is in the 

uncertainty of the draw. 
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The inevitable break will come, but some of those playing 
what is admittedly a hazardous game will beat it. Others will 
fall short of the mark, whereupon a squawk will be emitted. 
Bankers, taking on cattle paper, are cognizant of the accumu- 
lating hazard and insist on short-term loans—a policy that 
may merely aggravate the situation, as no arm of the industry 
acquires a case of cold feet more readily than the average 
banker with a box full of cattle paper, when the market starts 
down a well-greased set of skids. Of course, feeders will be 
in a position to make substantially cheaper gains than on the 
1927 crop of corn, but this is imperative when new stock-cattle 
prices are taken into the reckoning. Many cattle have been 
“nut out” by speculators with farmer-feeders on contracts 
calling for payment of 11 to 12 cents per pound for the gain, 
and there is no limit to those willing to take on such contracts, 
as they insure good prices for corn and roughage, with hog 
teed thrown in; but such is the altitude of stocker prices that 
only venturesome operators are making such commitments. 


If a formula is possible in this sphere of hazard, it is 
that what happened in the fat-cattle market during 1928 
will not be repeated in 1929. Just when the break will come 
is anybody’s guess. The rise in fat-cattle values this year was 
much earlier than in 1927, and, as the immediate response was 
a cattle-buying rush, the resultant break, which did not occur 
until February this year, may be scheduled to arrive in No- 
vember or December on this occasion. Summer prices have 
been paid by killers under emphatic protest, frequently gar- 
nished by highly illuminated profanity, and the moment they 
get a few more cattle to work on, their battering ram, always 
ready for action, will be taken from its storehouse and put 
in motion. The opportune moment will come whenever the 
influence of the new corn crop is in evidence on cattle supply. 
In an effort to “beat the break,” feeders may precipitate that 
event. 


COUNTRY SCOURED FOR STOCKERS 


J. E. P. 


BUYING FURORE in stock-cattle circles is easily ex- 
A plained. Reversal of last season’s feed situation by cer- 
tainty of a big corn crop; a high-flying fat-cattle market, re- 
gardless of quality, condition, or weight; easy money—at 
least in a relative sense—owing to profits on the crop of fed 
cattle just marketed; and optimism concerning the future, 
have been the chief factors. Cattle acquired are considered 
good property, regardless of cost. 

Fleshy feeders at $13 to $14, and in some instances as high 
as $14.50, mean early accession to current limited beef supply. 
Such cattle will be force-fed to take advantage of existing 
market conditions. Other and lighter cattle, including a raft 
of calves, will be installed up to the end of November for a 
longer pull. But the whole package is costing big money, 
current prices emphasizing the relative security of the breeder 
and the somewhat hazardous position of the feeder—a condi- 
tion that has been developing for several years past. 


At the beginning of September, stock cattle were at the 
highest price-levels of the season, and the market was as stiff 
as the proverbial cat’s back. At Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Sioux City stock-cattle buyers dominated the market for the 
cheaper grades of killing cattle selling from $13.50 down, and, 
while much of the run lacked feeder quality, such was de- 
mand for cheap beef that even a few feeder bids injected 
sufficient competition to prop prices. While middle grades of 
fat cattle were always hard to sell at declining prices, any- 
thing wearing a hide that could be priced below $13.50 had 
a market of its own. 
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Stockers and feeders have been ready sale on a $3 per 
ewt. higher basis than a year ago. In the Southwest, what 
was suspiciously akin to a gamble developed. Native cattle 
eligible to $10 to $11 were “not much,” in trade parlance; 
$11.50 was needed to buy a useful set of stockers, and good 
Wyoming or Montana yearlings were in demand at $12 to 
$12.50 per cwt. At the market, country buyers literally crowded 
stock-cattle alleys, and a clearance was made by yard traders 
each week. Country orders, pegged below the market, accumu- 
lated on commisssion-house spindles. 


During July and August a large number of young western 
cattle passed into strong hands, and early in September few 
farmer-feeders had secured the cattle they needed for corn- 
crop consumption. Hope, doubt, and fear dominated buying 
circles; but always enough confidence-imbued buyers were in 
evidence to absorb the limited supply of light steers. Stock 
cows and heifers were prize packages, Corn Belt operators 
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t.king out pregnant cows at $8.25 to $8.75, with the intention 
of maturing the calf crop and sending the cows to the butcher 
after a feed. 

Recently prolific native-stocker supply sources all but 
cried up. In Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, such cattle were 
either sold locally or held by breeders to utilize corn. Com- 
mission men, scouring former native-cattle breeding districts, 
found the smallest available supply since the Civil War. 

A nation-wide search for stock cattle is on. The Ozark, 
Cumberland, and Appalachian mountain areas are being liter- 
ally combed for the common cattle of commerce, which will be 
installed in feed-lots the moment delivery can be made. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Missouri are yielding the last 
critter, in response to this buying campaign. It may not be 
a “last run of shad,” but such persistent buying is getting the 
industry down to a hand-to-mouth basis, surplus stocks of 
commercial cattle having all but reached the vanishing point. 


GOOD PRICES TO PREVAIL FOR GRASSERS 
J. E. P. 


RASS BEEF has had an inning this year, recalling some- 

what recent official criticism of that commodity from a 
gastronomic standpoint. “Coasters,” that went into south- 
western pastures from south Texas last spring, moved in 
orderly fashion, without disturbing prices, and the Kansas 
grasser delegation found a highly receptive market at the 
outset. Cheap grassers—the $10.50 to $11.50 kind—have 
been popular with killers since the winter supply of low-grade 
fed steers ran out. Native grassers have been few this year, 
and August did not fairly start beef-gathering in the North- 
west. Initial arrivals at Chicago carried the remnant of the 
northern herd of the “Matadors.” A few Heinrich and Dana 
steers reported from the Crow Reservation in August, but 
most of the Montanas and Wyomings were in the hands of 
speculators, who inviariably refuse disclosure of the localities 
where their cattle were bought—mostly, it may be presumed, 
because of an intention to go back and buy more, but often 
from sheer force of habit, on the theory that it is their private 
business. One drove of 1,350-pound Montana steers made 
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It is none too early to start looking for 
what you'll need. Even tho there MAY 
be plenty to go around, prices and selec- 
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this. 






WHR Bulls Can Help You. 
Heifers Too! 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


$14.50 to killers late in August, a sprinkling good enough to 
earn $12.50 to $13.50 reported at the market, and a string of 
stock cattle sold at anywhere from $11 to $12.50—prices that 
figured $2.50 to $3 per cwt. higher than the same cattle would 
have realized at the corresponding period of 1927. 


This year’s grass-beef movement promises to be strung 
out. A smaller percentage of the season’s gathering is in 
speculators’ hands than last year, but the gambler element has 
recently shown a disposition to go the limit, and may corral 
a larger slice of the crop before it reaches the rails. The move- 
ment from southwestern pastures began early and has been 
conducted in orderly fashion; consequently price crashes in 
recent years have been avoided. It is probable that a re- 
spectable percentage of the light cattle that went into Kansas 
pastures last spring will be eleventh-hour arrivals at the 
market, as at present prices every pound of gain counts and 
feed is plentiful. 

In the Northwest there is a pronounced disposition to hold 
cattle back. Late in August, grass was still green and cattle 
sappy. Owners have a sense of security in the fact that the 
rank and file of farmer-feeders in the Corn Belt have not se- 
cured their winter cattle, and that every man jack of them is 
a potential customer, not only for young cattle, but for fleshy 
feeders adapted to a quick turn on corn. The maximum cattle 
movement from northwestern pastures is not likely to mate- 
rialize until October, and, should early storms sweep the range 
country, too many cattle may reach the market during a brief 
period to hold prices, 

In any event, a high grass-cattle market is certain. In 
1926 liquidation of a huge crop of corn-fed steers played hob 
with demand for western grass beef; last year the range man 
had better luck, but a short corn crop prevented him from 
getting full benefit from the new situation. This year, how- 
ever, he is in a position to get full value for both his beef and 
his stock cattle. The speculator, who pocketed much of the 
velvet last year, is actually taking hazards in his determina- 
tion to stay in the game. 


REDUCED CATTLE SLAUGHTER 


J. E. P. 


UGUST CATTLE RECEIPTS at the ten principal mar- 
A kets were approximately 100,000 less than in 1927—a 
supply performance consistent with what has happened each 
month during the current year. The story of beef-supply con- 
traction is best told by Bureau of Animal Industry slaughter 
figures, which afford the most reliable gauge of beef produc- 
tion, as market figures include much double counting—the 
result of rebilling. During the twelve-month period ending 
June, 1928, cattle slaughter under federal inspection aggre- 
gated 9,041,000, compared with 10,049,000 during the previous 
corresponding period, and for the first seven months of 1928 
was approximately 690,000 less than last year. While these 
figures demonstrate sharply curtailed supply, the fact must 
not be overlooked that the short corn crop of 1927 was to a 
considerable extent responsible, as it prevented replacement 
of cattle in feed-lots when the initial crop installed last fall 
had been marketed, in many instances prematurely; the alter- 
native being shipping in corn, which many were unable to do, 
or did not feel justified in doing, in the face of a declining fat- 
cattle market. The result was a short supply of “follow-up” 
cattle, and the somewhat spectacular August market for 
finished steers. 

Official slaughter figures for the January-to-July period 
show decreases each month, compared with last year, the aggre- 
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gate being 8 per cent less than during the corresponding period 
of 1927, and 12 per cent less than in 1926. By months the 
record follows: 


1928 1927 
PRMUALY 5-02. /cecde205. .... 711,000 786,000 
WROUSOMEG nc5cc50ccds ved ..... 666,000 700,000 
Mareh ................ een 761,000 
TEND oon secscicccs. Jive’ 623,000 741,000 
May . gecdsshcaicaaaasae 723,000 785,000 
June .. Soe aah opt Sy ee 705,000 789,000 
NE ksh pass onclantnechaegas ee 742,000 


These figures explain the substantially higher level of 
prices in 1928, compared with 1927, and the fact that the ad- 
vance came earlier in the season, presaging an earlier decline 
than came last winter, as it has furnished incentive to fill 
feed-lots. 

The higher level of prices has stimulated imports. During 
the twelve-month period ending June, 1928, cattle imports were 
511,000 head, compared with 358,000 during the previous corre- 
sponding period. Imports of fresh beef were 48,000,000 pounds 
for the same period, against 22,000,000 pounds in 1927; Canada 
and New Zealand being responsible for the entire package, 
New Zealand showing an increase of 5,500,000 pounds. Mexico 
raised its embargo on cattle exports October, 1927, and did not 
impose an export tax until June, 1928, a large number of 
stockers being rushed across the line during that period, which 
partly explains the increase. 

A recent government emission on the subject says: 


“The average retail price of beef has been increasing 2 to 
2.5 per cent annually since 1921—a year of heavy production 
and reduced buying power. From 1921 to 1926 annual produc- 
tion increased at a rate equal to the increase in demand; conse- 
quently prices of beef and cattle were almost stationary. In 
1927 the upward trend of slaughter was abruptly checked, pro- 
duction of beef during the latter half of 1927 falling 12.4 per 
cent under the latter half of 1926, resulting in an advance of 
24.5 per cent in cattle prices, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1926. During the first half of 1928 beef production 
decreased 10.7 per cent compared with the same period of 1927, 
and 14.3 per cent compared with the first half of 1926, cost of 
cattle to killers advancing 27.3 per cent above 1927 and 41 per 
cent above 1926.” 


While this is ancient history, it is a statement of illuminat- 
ing facts. Correctly speaking, beef production did not actu- 
ally increase during the 1921-to-1926 period, as such increase 
was merely apparent, due to liquidation in response to financial 
necessity and other irresistible influences. 

Average cost of fat steers at Chicago the last week of 
August was $15.28 per cwt., against $11.79 in 1927, $9.60 in 
1926, and $10.78 in 1925. The average during the three-year 
period 1925-27 was $10.69. 

Average cost of stock cattle at Chicago in 1924 was $6.35 
per cwt.; in 1925, $6.99; in 1926, $7.38; in 1927, $8.83; and 
promises to be about $11.50 this year. The last week of August, 
when many fleshy feeders, costing $13 or better, went out, aver- 
age cost was $11.93, against $8.07 in 1927, $7.16 in 1926, and 
$6.76 in 1925. These are also illuminating figures. Cycle the- 
ories concerning production are useless under new conditions. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., September 3, 1928. 
A. THE CLOSE OF JULY, good-quality grass beeves were 
selling in Denver at around $13 to $14, and at the close of 
August they were bringing about the same prices. Grass 
cows were selling at around $9 to $9.85 early in August, 
whereas at the close of the month prices were ranging 
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largely from $8.50 to $9, the decline being seasonable on this 
class of stock and due to the larger supply now available at 
the market. Heifers were selling at around $10.50 to $11. 
Feeder and stocker trade has been fairly active, with prices 
ranging largely from $12.50 to $13.50 on good-quality steers, 
which is about the same as they sold for one month ago. 
Indications point to an active trade and highly satisfactory 
prices for all classes of cattle during the month of Septem- 
ber. The big feed crop now being produced in the Corn Belt 
country and in the feeding districts of Colorado is taken 
to indicate a strong demand for all classes of feeder cattle 
on the market, and indications point to a big trade here during 
the entire fall season. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active during the month, with a 
tendency toward higher prices. Early in August top hogs 
sold at $11.25, whereas at the close of the month the same 
grades were bringing $12.35. The extreme top for the month 
was $12.60, paid a few days earlier. The demand was strong 
throughout the month for all classes of hogs, and the market 
had a good tone from day to day. 


Sheep.—The demand for sheep was good at all times, and 
the market had a good tone throughout, although prices show 
a slight loss as compared with a month ago. Quality fat lambs 
were selling on this market up to $14 early in August, with 
the same grades going at around $13.75 at the close. Ewes 
that were selling around $6.25 early in the month were quot- 
able up to $6.50 to $6.75 at the close. Despite the fact that the 
run here has been quite heavy, the market was active, and 
everything offered finds fairly ready sale at prices fully in 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





HEREFORDS AND 
POLITICS 


Regardless of whether it is Smith or 
Hoover who is elected this fall, the price 
which you receive for this year’s calf crop 
will be dependent in a large measure upon 
the kind and quality of bulls which were 
turned out with your herd last year. 
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GENEROUS DIVIDENDS 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 
300 West Eleventh Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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line with those prevailing at other points. Some trade in 
feeder lambs has been reported from the local market, although 
the demand as yet is more or less uncertain. Good-quality 
feeding lambs are selling at around $13 to $13.40. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of July, 1928, compared with July, 1927, and for 
the seven months ending July, 1928 and 1927: 













































































RECEIPTS 

July Seven — Ending 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle® ...:..2... 1,158,045 1,089,511 | 7,805,424 8,309,143 
Calves... 492,349 457,383 3,638,225 3,728,864 
BI aca 05 2,923,924 3,045,958 | 28,888,997 | 24,889,965 
ORI afoot 1,897,571 | 1,675,645 | 12,248,723 | 11,789,057 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
July | Seven a Ending 
{ 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle*............ 464,424 417,191 3,233,565 | 3,248,485 
Reeves os: 143,960 145,075 1,025,202 1,073,306 
ee 1,192,771 1,109.601 | 10,592,474 8,895,890 
RROD ceo 827,937 | 760,179 5,643,130 5,569,854 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

~~ July Seven ia Ending ‘a 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Somekae™ oso 174,938 128,192 1,382,179 1,215,831 
(Calves:.2.-....- 21,218 10,072 135,827 112,231 
NS tS Se 44,965 38,319 462,311 550,427 
OID c28 52) 234,155 215,903 1,163,479 1,334,218 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
July Seven — Ending 
1927 

mttie® «.-2. 5... 652,079 648,020 4,436,736 | 4,931,482 
CAIVeS......5---22 361,417 323,460 2,653,991 2,701,621 
HOPE.......- 1,719,100 1,938,968 | 18,277,184 | 15,976,582 









Shee 1,067,821 


*Exclusive of calves. 


919,796 | 6,606,678 


yIncluding stockers and feeders. 


6,227,506 





ACowhboy’s Boots 


Must fit, and fit just right 
from the start. 


The strain of 
weakens them. 


Your measurement is all that 
we need to fit you with boots 
that will feel right from the 
moment you put them on. 


“breaking-in”’ 


You should wear such boots. 
Let us send you our illustrated 
catalog. No obligation. 


Dave Pasada 
1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Friday, August 31, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 























STEERS: KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)... .eceeeeeee eee ee $15.75-16.00 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.) ........ -oveee14.75-16.25 — 15.50-16.75 
GO ook Neos 13.50-14.75 14.00-15.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.)................ 14.75-16.50  15.60-17.00 
UN ceca eciesrecs acetates, Eee 14.25-15.65 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.)......... caren 15.50-16.75  16.00-17.25 
GE eo eens 13.75-15.50  14.40-16.00 
Medium (800 Ibs. up)..... 11.00-13.75 11.50-14.40 
SIR itera celta crestaata tee nie hear 8.25-11.00 8.50-11.50 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) .............000..0.... 15.50-16.75 16.00-17.25 
RII saxiicecaxctepxhicd alcieeens esac ae nnes 13.85-15.50 14.40-16.00 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)........................- 15.00-16.00 14.75-16.00 
RE cites eee 12.75-15.00 13.25-14.75 
Common to Medium................................ 8.25-12.75 8.50-13.25 
CRtte EEO) FRc WI cdc 12.25-15.25 12.50-15.50 
MIE a casei ccscccssscistinviescromneacmccnnascsaiokicns DRCOEEEe “Lane 
RECN 15 cc ccamneeasadccas See 9.00-12.50 
COWS: 
SNE iocaee 10.50-11.50 11.25-12.25 
NE ie 8.50-10.50 9.25-11.25 
Common to Medium............................0 7.50- 8.50 7.25- 9.25 
Low Cutters and Cutters............0........... 5.50- 7.00 6.00- 7.25 

BULLS: 

Good to Choice......... detente i dere 8.75- 9.75 9.00-10.00 
Gutters to” MeGiwnn.........0.0.o 6.50- 8.75 7.50- 6.00 

CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down)... 8.25-13.00 9.50-13.00 
Rn i IN «copies ae ee 6.00- 8.25 7.00- 9.50 

VEALERS: 

Good to Choice..............0..cceccccceecseceesseeees 11.50-15.00 12.50-15.00 
NI tiie acca ceeceetacnnnneench cas 8.50-11.50 10.50-12.50 
ees Oi css 66.00- 8.50 7.00-10.50 

FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 

STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)........ 11.50-13.85 11.50-13.75 
Common to Medium.................00......... 8.75-11.50 9.00-11.50 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 11.50-13.75 11.50-13.75 
Common to Medium........................-. 8.50-11.50 9.00-11.50 
HEIFERS: 
Gaal ‘te Gee eek .. 9.50-12.50 9.25-12.25 
Common to Medium............................  8.00- 9.50 7.75- 9.25 
COWS: 
Good to 7.25- 8.50 
Common 6.25- 7.25 
CALVES: 
Good to 11.50-13.75 11.25-13.00 
Medium 8.50-11.50 8.50-11.25 
HOGS 

Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $11.20-12.15 $11.35-12.10 

Medium Weights, Medium to Choice.... 11.60-12.75 11.75-12.35 

Light Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.65-12.75  11.00-12.35 

Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 10.75-12.50  10.50-12.10 

ENE STINE cacescisicinseckipeviciaiginsucaiuatpanacice 9.75-11.00 10.50-11.35 

Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... SC SGATAS ks 

Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... 10.50-11.90 9.75-10.75 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $13.50-14.80 $13.75-14.75 
Medium (92 Ibs. down)......................... 12.50-13.50 12.50-13.75 
Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 9.00-12.50 8.75-12.50 


YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 lbs. down).... 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).... 
Culls to Common (all weights)............ 


FEEDING LAMBS: 
Good to Choice 


9.00-12.25 8.25-12.25 


5.00- 7.00 
4.50- 6.75 
1.50- 5.00 


5.50- 7.00 
4.50- 6.75 
1.50- 5.50 


13.00-14.00 
12.25-13.00 








DENVER 





$14.60-15.85 
13.25-14.60 
14.75-15.90 
13.35-14.75 
11.50-13.35 
9.00-11.50 


14.75-15.90 
13.40-14.75 


14.35-15.50 
12.15-14.50 
8.10-12.60 
12.85-15.10 
11.15-14.00 
9.40-12.40 


10.10-11.35 
8.85-10.10 
7.00- 8.85 
5.15- 7.00 


8.35- 9.25 
6.50- 8.35 


9.50-13.50 
6.50- 9.50 


14.00-16.00 
11.50-14.00 
7.00-11.50 


11.40-13.6( 
8.75-11.40) 

11.35-13.35 
8.65-11.35 


9.60-11.00 
7.75- 9.60 


7.60- 8.50 
6.50- 7.61 


11.25-13.00 
9.00-11.25 


$11.00-12.2. 
11.70-12.35 
11.50-12.35 
11.00-11.75 
9.75-10.7: 


$13.00-14.10 
11.00-13.00 
9.00-11.00 


12.75-13.40 
12.00-12.75 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on August 30, 
1928, compared with July 30, 1928, and August 29, 1927: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 30, 1928 July 30, 1928 Aug. 29, 1927 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)..................$16.60-17.65 $15.75-16.35 $18.75-14.65 

CE skcscrtecicihe hea 14.75-16.75  14.00-15.75  11.00-13.75 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)........... jelstaialess 16.75-17.75 16.00-16.75 18.25-14.40 

IN saieicttiatshericheccantne cei oenistnisontinieacmea 15.70-16.90 14.00-16.00 10.75-13.75 

Medium (800 Ibs. up).....................-.--. 12.50-16.25 11.75-14.00 8.75-11.75 
YEARLING STEERS: 

Ce Oe CR ois tcc eens SER ae 14.00-16.75 10.50-12.75 
HEIFERS: 

I as She nneimades 11.75-17.15 11.25-16.60 8.50-13.25 
COWS: 

Ce i | a 9.10-12.50 6.75-10.25 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 11.75-18.85  11.75-13.50 8.75-10.00 

Common to Medium..............-........002... 9.50-11.75 9.50-11.75 7.00- 8.75 

Good ta Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 11.75-13.60 11.75-13.50 8.50- 9.75 

Coa Cs TI asics csicntsccsesciceis 9.50-11.75 9.50-11.75 6.50- 8.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 11.75-13.00 10.25-11.25 9.75-10.80 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.)........ 12.50-15.15 12.50-15.25 11.00-13.85 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


Wednesday, August 29, 1928 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
CH eects coseeeseeeeeeeeee24.00-25.00 $25.00-26.50 $26.00-27.50 
GOOF ced Se scenes SRO! si 24.00-26.50 

STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs): 
ack sa cbcee ipccscictcecbccapeentarinciccian ME | ia nisi 26.00-28.00 
CR a a oa cee senspnadacal DOUG - . Sactnnedoacctoctcuns 24.00-26.50 

STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 

ID sce ndiebnei nian 19.00-22.50 22.50-24.50 19.00-23.50 

YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 Ibs) : 

CN: ie aiieccstscesea dente sald cecsndasanoeccacen 26.50-28.00 
CORBI «Ss ciiii.csstsk ca scecectacinenisccaescsacesealdisnacanesicicicss) ae 25.00-27.00 
MO i aiic dle cock aiincabicesdososentuanticanssiesbsoaias cae” = su, cocina Raed. "areenectenan a ies 

COWS: 

CO aint es ecicea ieee seek tenets 18.00-20.00  19.00-20.00  19.00-21.00 
PI assistance dantiroenieadasnd 16.00-18.00 18.00-19.00 17.00-19.00 

VEALERS 
COE ests series apliasasiainauoentoee 27.00-28.00  26.00-27.00  28.00-29.00 
FOE eaniisi cs iccsiniesatinnicsnncecaeiienccens Sete MMOGs: see 
Medium  ..,............ececceccececcecenesseenseacseseseeseee 24,00-26.00 19.00-22.00  23.00-26.00 

CALVES: 

IIE ia vicisekicsisnteigiaccin sd pnlaticaieccicatiainiedionas Ec Rsidlagcatieataiee Pie eae 

NIU» cis cticcdicagassid Oniasas tccsccsoniceerions sieptastomicii 19.00-21.00 19.00-21.00 23.00-25.00 

Medium | ...................:.scceccecsseccsseseceeceeensseseee, 17,00-19.00 17.00-19.00 19.00-28.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (38 Ibs. down) 

Ce ea ccr eo reel $27.00-28.00 $27.00-28.00 $27.00-28.00 
CRIN «ibe hascrcccccitce cncliecdaanasaionbcenioceeeccneass 25.00-27.00  26.00-28.00  26.00-28.00 
MN ia a rt ie when 22.00-25.00 24.00-26.00 23.00-26.00 

LAMBS (39 to 45 Ibs.) : 

NN ccc ae a Sl 27.00-28.00 27.00-28.00 27.00-29.00 
III cctncseccieccctaceadecuieacaacapadatusbaiacbeceatebtuaen 25.00-27.00 26.00-28.00 26.00-28.00 
MINE cscs ications 22.00-25.00 24.00-26.00 23.00-26.00 

LAMBS (46 to 55 Ibs.) : 

CN ae 25..00-27.00 SOD GREE © kicmiinnies 
MUTTON (Ewes, 70 Ibs. down): 

CO essen ite cecnieliccckemareacegieianenae 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.00 12.00-14.00 

WPRIMNR, = Succi ccesi is cto ieee een in oes 12.00-14.00 11.00-14.00 10.00-12.00 
ieee FRESH PORK CUTS 

BR UNG Ons sc cdeeeeceae ae $32.00-34.00 $32.00-34.00 $33.00-35.00 

DCR Wie De asia ican teecscocescieicec: » 32.00-33.00 31.00-34.00 

ROE TO ON cctacsicieteiectiateba cel 26.00-28.00  28.00-30.00 27.00-29.00 


li aati anistialeeicicang xan 19.00-21.00  21.00-24.00 


22.00-24.00 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on August 1, 1928, as compared with 
August 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the last 
five years (in pounds): 


Commodity Aug. 1, 1928 Aug. 1, 1927 Five-Year 
Average 

Frozen beef.......... 18,894,000 18,552,000 24,516,000 
*Cured beef.......... 13,531,000 17,170,000 20,914,006 
Lamb and mutton 1,815,000 1,161,000 1,866,000 
Frozen pork.......... 245,635,000 | 214,607,000 | 167,739,000 
*Dry salt pork..... 164,712,000 185,920,000 | 188,702,000 
*Pickled pork....... 408,726,000 440,744,000 ; 409,603,000 
Miscellaneous....... 63,611,000 66,457,000 | 65,933,000 

Wetere s,s 916,924,000 944,611,000 879,273,000 
or 205,289,000 179,136,000 154,377,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 29, 1928. 


ITH CENTRAL CALIFORNIA and coast-area cattle 
W\ about all marketed, coast buyers are invading northern 
California, Nevada, and southern Oregon territory, according 
to the Western Cattle Marketing Association. Shipments have 
started moving to San Francisco and Los Angeles buyers from 
northern California points. Demand is particularly good for 
all well-finished cattle. The calf market is in a strong position, 
with California calves scarce. Recent rains in Arizona should 
insure a supply of good calves from that state this fall. 

Good steers are bringing $10.75 to $11 per cwt., f..0. b. 
shipping points; good cows, $8.50 to $9; and good heifers, $9.25 
te $9.50. Good light calves are netting $12.50 to $13, with 
others graded down according to weight and flesh. 

Eastern feeder-buyers are active in Arizona, and pro- 
ducers are asking as high as 10 cents per pound for aged 
steers of this class. California buyers are bearish, and indi- 
cations are that fewer feeders will go to California this year 
than usual. 


a 
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GRADE STANDARDS FOR HIDES 


EVELOPMENT OF STANDARDIZED GRADES for 

hides and skins, for the purpose of expediting their 
movement through trade channels and making it possible to 
buy and sell on the basis of real worth, without regard to 
geographic origin, has been undertaken by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In formulating these new grade 
standards, it is the purpose to take into consideration every 
important factor entering into the determination of values of 
commercial hides, basing such value on what they will produce 
in the way of a finished product. 


HIDES HOLD FIRM 


ATE IN AUGUST two of the big packers threw 40,000 
hides on the Chicago market. That act relieved a bare 
market, but a similar number could have been readily ab- 
sorbed without disturbing prices, as buyers’ spindles have 
been flooded with orders for weeks past. 

Prices held firm under this offering. Light native cows 
realized 221%, cents, branded cows 22 cents, light Texas and 
Colorado steers 22 cents, and heavy Texas steers 22% cents; 
butt brands and extra-light natives selling at 23 cents. 

The other two big packing concerns held their stocks, on 
the theory that prices are going higher, and that tanners, 
shoemakers, and other leather-consumers need raw material. 

Country hides range from 17 cents for all-weight branded 
up to 21% to 22 cents for extremes. Heavy cows and steers 
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are quoted at 17 to 17% cents, and all-weight natives a full 
cent higher on both ends. 

Spready native packer steer hides are quoted at 20 cents, 
heavy native steers at 24 cents, and heavy native cows at 24 
cents. 


WOOL TRADE MORE SPIRITED 


J. E. P. 


EAVING MIDSUMMER DOLDRUMS BEHIND, wool trade 
is acquiring a stride. Demand has broadened, and during 
the ensuing ninety days dealers expect to clear a lot of wool. 
The August Sydney sale was stronger than most people 
in the trade expected, and other foreign markets are healthy. 
There were signs, early in September, that the trade was 
getting its bearings for some real business in the near future. 
With Labor Day behind and the vacation season past, more 
action will be logical. Recently the wool market has been 
featureless. Medium wools have been against, while fine 
grades have favored, the buyer. 

Boston is still the cheapest wool market in the world. 
Compared with August Sydney sales, similar grades at Boston 
are 10 cents per pound lower, as far as comparisons are possible 
at this season. Another abnormal condition is a noil market 
higher than the level of wool from which noils are made. 
Formerly noils sold on a 60 to 75 per cent basis of 100 the 
per cent value of wool, scoured basis. This is merely one of 
the anomalies of the situation. 

The goods opening promises reasonable satisfaction, and, 
in the event of a healthy 1929 spring season, beginning this 
month, recent procrastination on the part of buyers may be 
displaced by competition. Just what is happening in the 
goods market is a subject of debate. A healthy goods market 
will change the situation overnight. 

Some business has been done at Boston in original bags 
of good staple, including Montana and Wyoming running bulk 
half-blood for quality, for which the clean-basis cost has been 
$1.04 to $1.05. Good fine territory wools of short staple, but suit- 
able for combing, have realized $1.05, and some average fine 
and fine-medium wools, tending to the lower side for quality, 
have changed hands slightly under or over the dollar level. 

Foreign wools in bond on this side of the Atlantic have 
been gradually depleted by shipment to Europe; a prospect 
existing that manufacturers will wish they were back on this 
side of the Atlantic before many moons have elapsed. 

Bullish opinion is by no means lacking; in fact, more 
wool is believed to have moved from dealers’ to manufac- 
turers’ hands recently than has been given out, the purpose 
being to avoid exciting the market. At this writing, dealers 
are not disposed to shade prices, on the theory that a buying 
movement is inevitable, as most of the mills have been run- 
ning on a hand-to-mouth basis for months, and cannot continue 
that way. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N* COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, fall delivery, 
is quoted at $37 per ton, f. o. b. Texas points. At 
Kansas City on August 30 hay prices were as follows: Alfalfa 
—No. 1 extra leafy, $23 to $27; No. 2 extra leafy, $21.50 to 
$22.50; No. 1, $20 to $21; No. 2 leafy, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 2, 
$15.50 to $18; No. 3 leafy, $13.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $13; 
sample, $9 to $11.50; prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to $9; No. 2, $7 to 
$8; No. 3, $6 to $7; sample, $4.50 to $5.50; timothy—No. 1, 
$13 up; No. 2, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 3, $7 to $10; sample, $6 
to $6.50; timothy clover-mixed—No. 1, $13 up; No. 2, $11 to 
$12.50; No. 3, $7 to $10.50. 
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September, 1928 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN JULY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of July and the seven 
months ending July, 1928, as compared with the corresponding 
periods of 1927, were as below (in pounds): 





BEEF PRODUCTS 





July Seven Months Ending 














July 

| 4928 1927 1928 1927 

Beef, fresh.............. 230,872 143,865 1,229,331 1,075,465 
Beef, pickled.......... 1,104,785 1,598,659 5,579,066 9,524,127 
Beef, canned.......... 174,190 177,521 1,363,327 1,903,611 
CHO Cid 4,773,608 6,036,625 37,645,139 52,838,228 
Oe iinieee 6,283,455 7,956,670 45,816,863 65,341,431 

PORK PRODUCTS 
July Seven Months Ending 
July 
1928 1927 1928 1927 

Pork, fresh............... 503,149 391,187 7,290,698 4,354,152 
Pork, pickled......... ‘i 2,634,776 2,853,410 18,853,992 16,693,679 
BO is 11,648,182 9,269,710 78,721,371 63,096,239 
Cumberland sides... 557,530 1,531,117 3,533,069 5,240,186 
Hams and shoulden 13,556,823 13,157,956 83,162,918 78,364,823 
Wiltshire sides........ 88,056 80,970 482,956 323,013 
Sausage, canned...... 134,752 198,204 1,229,161 2,410,040 
SMT cnssncicicsaceektapscnan 52,939,564 46,971,734 448,930,390 407,904,550 
Lard compounds..... 322,773 629,989 2,712,391 6,354,293 
Neutral lard............ 1,812,843 1,407,244 16,857,206 13,049,214 
TORI cssccisins 84,198,448 76,491,521 661,774,152 597,790,189 


SIX MONTHS’ AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 


E GIVE BELOW, from figures published by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce, exports and imports of the principal 
live-stock products and live animals for the period January- 
June, 1928, compared with the first six months of 1927. Notable 
changes from last year are a 70 per cent increase in imports 
of slaughter cattle and an increase amounting to 77 per cent 
in our imports of cattle hides: 


MEATS 

(Pounds) 

EXPORTS 

1928 1927 

Beef and veal, fresh.... 998,459 931,600 
Beef and veal, cured.... 4,474,281 7,925,468 
OP ier TROON io. sc siccrasccks 6,787,549 3,962,965 
Wiltshire sides ............ 394,900 242,043 
Hams and shoulders.... 69,606,095 65,206,362 
AGG: 26-5 o. scssessecce, 61,080,080 53,826,529 
Cumberland sides ......... 2,975,539 3,709,069 
Pork, pickled ................ 16,219,216 13,840,269 
Mutton and lamb, fresh 451,626 389,434 
EES RRR Seat 2,957,532 4,577,496 
Beef, canned ....... Lessnt ale: | gee 1,726,090 
Pork, eammed .............:.. 5,253,807 8,913,983 
Other canned meats...... 1,688,598 1,462,915 
Poultry and game........ 2,392,177 4,128,254 
Other meats .................. 18,825,006 16,105,644 
Sausage casings. ......... 17,327,507 14,822,272 
Totals ...218,624,518 196,770,393 
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IMPORTS 
Beef and veal, fresh.... 15,893,204 
Pork; trea... -< 2 3,012,322 
Mutton and lamb, fresh 1,967,790 
Other fresh meats........ 2,552,199 
i EE MSS OS 2,263,307 
Prepared meats ............ 37,911,809 
Sausage casings............ 8,938,254 
PE occas 72,538,885 
LIVE ANIMALS 

(Numbers) 

EXFORTS 

1928 

Cattle for breeding...... 3,620 
Othee ‘cattle -........2...0:.:2. 2,680 
NUNN co ce 36,928 
Sheep ....... ih tale aaa 843 
NC testes Se 8,283 
Mules,asses,and burros 8,754 
SR OMMIS: 8s eee 61,108 

IMPORTS 
Cattle for breeding ..... 6,188 
Other cattle .................. 246,723 
MII sks in. donner 55 12,685 
Ps oe 1,849 
NR site cealie 267,445 
Swine (pounds) .......... 3,029,705 


10,816,527 
8,732,920 
532,681 
2,440,858 
1,086,429 
31,199,306 
10,152,218 





64,960,939 


1927 
3,536 
5,047 

24,794 
1,531 
5,617 
9,788 


50,313 


3,335 
145,005 
10,857 
1,703 


160,900 
23,744,254 


ANIMAL OILS AND FATS 


(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1928 

MI nissan cadaerees 32,871,531 
Chee WOGOR. «nici... 3,950,473 
TR UMIWE sos Rs iene 1,467,628 
SE iissicees aiabidiealoabaie 395,990,826 
Newtral lere .................. 15,044,363 
Lard compounds .......... 2,389,618 


Oleo and lard stearin.... 1,652,623 


‘Oleomargarine _.......... 375,955 
NE ee cas 453,743,017 
IMPORTS 


Animal oils and fats.... 10,912,151 


HIDES AND SKINS 


(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1928 
Cattle. hides ...2...:.......... 11,223,656 
CAR ARON 2s os os, 6,817,010 


Sheep and goat skins.... 1,077,001 
Other hides and skins.. 3,708,914 


sesesseeeeeee 20y826,581 


Totals 
IMPORTS 
Cattle hides —............... 161,366,196 
Buffalo hides —.............. 4,426,453 


Kip and calf skins...... . 23,159,392 
Horse and ass hides...... 7,695,678 
Sheep and lamb skins.. 32,983,976 
Goat and kid skins........ 47,908,648 
Kangaroo and wallaby 460,427 
Deer and elie.......2..:...- 1,459,981 
Other hides and skins... 3,698,037 





isis cacscscepaas 283,158,788 


IF non. 


1927 
46,801,603 
7,382,779 
3,254,525 
360,932,816 
11,641,970 
5,724,304 
3,373,113 
439,603 


439,550,713 


1,454,745 


1927 
23,128,137 
7,786,319 
831,127 
6,166,043 


37,911,626 


91,238,417 
2,857,501 
19,422,468 
4,687,383 
30,286,604 
44,461,231 
355,423 
1,493,037 
3,121,607 


197,923,671 


“I have received the first copy of THE PRODUCER and am 
very much pleased with the publication. 


$ Please put me 
down as a subscri 


H. Hoover, Great Falls, Mont. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, August 17, 1928. 


HRINKING HERDS AND FLOCKS naturally result from 

the cry of the English farmers—genuine enough this time 
—that they can make no branch of their industry pay, except 
in a few special isolated instances. The shrinkage in cattle 
and sheep is revealed in a preliminary statement of the data 
collected by the Ministry of Agriculture. The returns were 
made by occupiers of holdings above an acre in extent on June 
4 last. The total number of cattle in England and Wales is 
recorded at 6,026,000. This is 4 per cent less than the number 
returned last year and represents the first decrease since 1921. 
All classes of cattle show a reduction. With the exception of 
the four northern counties, decreases are shown throughout 
the country, but the relatively heaviest reductions were in the 
eastern counties. The number of cows and heifers in milk or 
in calf is 2,723,200, compared with 2,790,700 in 1927—a drop 
of over 2 per cent. In heifers in calf alone the reduction is 
32,100, or over 8 per cent. The number of cattle over one year 
shows a substantial decrease of 73,300, or 6.5 per cent, while 
yearlings, which increased very slightly last year, show a 
decrease of over 4 per cent. Other cattle (over two years old) 
have also been reduced by 51,800, or about 5 per cent. 


For the first time since 1922 there has been a reduction 
in the number of sheep returned, the total of 16,386,100 being 
686,200, or 4 per cent, less than in 1927. The decrease is gen- 
eral throughout the country, except for minor increases in 
five counties in England and one in Wales. The reduction in 
the number of breeding ewes, however, is relatively much less 
than in other sheep, the number of ewes being only 128,300, 
or 1.8 per cent, less than last year, whereas other sheep, one 
year and above, have declined by 242,200, or 8.6 per cent, to 
2,579,400, and lambs under one year by 315,700, or 4.3 per 
cent, to 6,972,800. The number of rams and ram lambs for 
service in 1928 shows an increase from 196,350 to 200,410. 


With pigs the case is different, the number returned being 
not far behind the record year of 1924. The total of 2,967,900 
shows an increase of 276,400, or 10.3 per cent, over the year 
1927. Practically every county shares in the increase. There 
is, however, a reduction in the number of sows kept for breed- 
ing. Most counties share in this reduction, the chief excep- 
tions being Devon, Norfolk, and Sussex, with increases of 657, 
975, and 425, respectively. 

Current prices do not afford much clue to the future, the 
markets for both live stock and meat exhibiting the features 
customary at this time of year. Fat cattle are making $12.35 
per live 112 pounds, with $11.60 for secondary descriptions. 
Down and cross-bred sheep average 27 cents per pound. Aver- 
age rates for first-quality baconers and porkers are $2.60 and 
$2.65 per live 112 pounds, respectively. In terms of meat, the 
average prices work out at 24 cents per pound for best home- 
killed beef, 22 cents per pound for mutton, the same for lamb, 
and 18 cents per pound for pork. 

The prices realized for British fat cattle and sheep dur- 
ing last month were considerably lower than in June. There 
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was a decline of nearly 96 cents per live 112 pounds in the 
average for second-quality fats, the relative index number fall- 
ing by 3 points to 44 per cent above pre-war, while second-qual- 
ity fat sheep, at an average of 24 cents, were 3 cents per pound 
lower, and the index number declined from 83 to 66 per cent 
above pre-war level. Fat pigs showed very little alteration in 
values, but the tendency of prices was lower, and the index 
numbers recorded a fall. With the exception of dairy cattle, 
which were in good demand, and about $2.45 per head dearer 
in July, the prices of stores were lower, although the differ- 
ence in values was less acute than is usual at this period, and 
the index numbers were, therefore, higher than in June, store 
cattle being 5 points higher at 21 per cent above pre-war, 
store sheep 12 points at 67 per cent, and store pigs 3 points at 
25 per cent. 

The absorbing question in breeding and market circles is 
whether meat is in for a long period of dearness. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the epoch of exceptionally cheap chilled beef 
from South America is at an end. Hitherto the British mar- 
ket for imported meat has undoubtedly been governed by this 
great factor. But there are other factors now looming on the 
horizon, and also some possibilities, if such they can be called. 
The “possibilities” are the prohibition of South American 
chilled beef in Great Britain for fear of the introduction 
thereby of foot-and-mouth disease, and the admission of South 
American meat into the United States to make up for the 
present shortage there. The opening of the American market 
in the near future is predicted by Sir George Lawson Johnston, 
chairman of the Bovril concern, which has branches in Argen- 
tina and Australia; and by Lord Kylsant, who, in addition to 
being a shipping magnate, is keenly interested in British stock- 
breeding. Neither of these authorities, however, believes in 
the possibility of South American chilled beef being kept out 
of this country, and there are plenty of trade experts who are 
equally certain that Lord Kylsant and Sir George are wrong 
about the United States being compelled by economic forces 
to admit South American meat. Outside these remote contin- 
gencies, there does not seem to be much prospect of a very big 
spread of meat prices in the coming year. The dominating 
fact is that Great Britain cannot afford to pay such high retail 
prices for meat as can the United States. In this country the 
moment any food commodity, no matter how necessary, exceeds 
a well-defined economic price, the consumption begins to fall 
off, and, if the price be not revised, a serious slump ensues. 


AGRICULTURE IN ABYSSINIA 


LTHOUGH ABYSSINIA (or Ethiopa) in good years is 
agriculturally self-supporting, its farm work is not 
developed on modern lines, says a report to the Department 
cf Agriculture by Leon M. Estabrook, director of the World 
Agricultural Census of 1930. No records of Abyssinian farm 
production are available, and very inadequate statements are 
made as to the volume of the country’s exports. However, 
Abyssinia is well stocked with hardy domestic animals, such 
as camels, ponies, goats, cattle, sheep, and poultry. It has 
no turkeys or pigs. 

Most of Abyssinia’s agricultural production is located in 
the western, or inland, half, except for a few large coffee 
plantations on the rainy side of the mountains to the east. 
The country’s chief exports are coffee and hides. Its climate 
is generally tropical, modified by altitudes up to 15,000 feet, 
and the soil is extremely fertile in limited areas. Wild game 
is abundant. 

Abyssinia’s social and economic system is like that which 
prevailed in Europe in the Middle Ages. Land is owned, but 
is usually subject to some form of tribute to the local chief. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TIONS IN AUGUST 


Ranges.—Range feed east of the Con- 
tinental Divide at the beginning of 
August was as good as, or better than, a 
year ago, except in Texas and New Mex- 
ico, says the Bureau of Agricultura] Eco- 
nomics in its August report. Recent 
rains in Texas and New Mexico had re- 
lieved the dry situation, and the former 
state would soon have good grass, while 
in New Mexico rain was still needed in 
certain places. High ranges were very 
good, while the plains sections of east- 
ern Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, the 
western Dakotas, western Nebraska, and 
Kansas had the best supply of feed in 
years. There were a few dry spots in 
south-central and southwestern Colo- 
rado, southwestern Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. Winter range prospects east of 
the divide were generally good. West of 
the divide, dry, hot weather had lowered 
the condition of the ranges, dried up the 
feed, and cut down the winter range 
feed. Ranges west of the divide were not 
so good as at this time last year. 


Cattle—Cattle were generally in good 
flesh, and were making good gains in the 
states east of the Continental Divide, 
while west thereof there was a slight 
shrink in condition, due to hot weather 
and dry feed. In Texas, cattle were 
giining rapidly with better feed. There 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes, 


AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


American Salt Corporation 
406 La Salle Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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was an active demand for cattle, at 
prices considerably above last year’s. 
Calves were being contracted at $40 to 
$50 a head, and steers at 10 to 12 cents 
a pound. There was some indication that 
present prices might result in rather 
close selling in places, and have a ten- 
dency to check restocking. In some sec- 
tions there was a disposition to hold heif- 
ers and young cows, and sell off old cows 
and cull stuff. 


Sheep—Sheep and lambs were gener- 
ally in good shape, but dry conditions 
west of the divide and in the Southwest 
may result in a few more feeder lambs, 
particularly in Texas, New Mexico, and 
California. Lambs in the other states 
east of the divide and in Utah were 
doing very well and were about average 
weight. There was a good demand for 
ewe lambs and young breeding stuff. A 
considerable number of feeder lambs 
were under contract, and present prices 
on the range were above those earlier in 
the year. Desert winter sheep ranges in 
Wyoming were good, but winter feed 
was a little short in Utah, Idaho, and 
Nevada. 


SMALLER NUMBER OF CATTLE 
ON FEED 


A decrease of 6 per cent in the num- 
ber of cattle on grain feed for market in 
the Corn Belt on August 1, 1928, as com- 
pared with the same date last year, is 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Average weight of fat cattle to be 
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ABORTION 
? STERILITY 


RETAINED 
» AFTERBIRTH 


CALF SCOURS 


EIGHT years successful use has proven ue 
ae feeding of the safe and simple remedy, 


GERMATONE 


means MORE CALVES and MORE PROFITS. 

Thousands of breeders and dairymen have found 
it effective. Frank Pittrick, Russellville, Mo, 
writes: ‘I find it the only dependable prevention 
for calf loss from abortion.” 

Germatone is fed with the salt. Cattle treat 
themselves. Costs but 3 cents per month per 
head. $5.00 size mixes with 200 lbs. salt;. 3 cans 
$10.00. Dairy trial size $1.50, mixes with 50 Ibs. 
salt. Money back if not satisfied. 

Free booklet explains abortion eaten. 
Write for your copy 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 
439 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 









Send for your copy of , 
FREE “H. B.” Book 
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QUALITY 
COLLARS 


Finest Collars in the Middle West 


For extremely long service and genuine 
wearing comfort and fit, the good old 
reliable “‘H. B.’’ Brand collars are to be 
preferred. They ‘‘stand up” for many 
extra years. Several style and price se- 
lections. “H. B.’’ Red Label Gall Cure 
collar, shown above, with best curled- 
hair filling, has smooth, 
springy surface. Finest 
leather, thong-stitched by 
hand. Highest value thru- 
out. Priced right. See 
your dealer. Or send for 
free “‘H. B.”’ book showing 
full line “H. B.” Brand 
harness and leather goods. 


HARPHAM BROS. CO. 


Lincoln, Neb. 








FLIES COST MONEY 





It is far cheaper to keep flies off your dairy or feed-lot cattle 
than to have your herd continually worried with these insect pests. 
If you keep your cattle’s skin free from all vermin, you will have 
better returns of milk from dairy cows and greater gains in the 


feed-lot. 


THE AUTOMATIC CURRYING AND DIPPING MACHINE 
Hundreds are in use all over the country. 
“I wouldn’t be without 


has proved its worth. 
Ask the man who owns one—he will say: 
“" 


It is AUTOMATIC. Can only be operated by the cattle. 


waste. 


them this proven machine that will give them relief. 
money by having contented and restful cattle. 
us a postcard for complete information. 





Write today for prices and descriptive literuture 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


805 Third Street 


Stop your cattle rubbing fences, barns, and trees. Give 


Sit down and write 


No oil 


And save 





We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatio Currying 


PENDER, NEBRASKA 2d Dipping Machine. 



























































FOR SALE BY OWNER 
1,760 acres, about seven miles north of Boy- 
ero on Kansas City branch of U. P. R. R. 
One-half is level, good wheat land; remain- 
der rolling, with living water. Splendid place 


for cattle and grain farming. Improve- 
ments: house, large barn, windmill, fences, 
etc. A bargain price and an opportunity 
for the right man. 

IRVING H. HOWE 
305 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE BY OWNER 


640 acres irrigated, 18 miles west of Lara- 
mie, Wyo. Large improvements. All culti- 
vated and has grown record crops. Near 
open range and timber. Offered at sacri- 
fice because of death of former owner. Won- 
derful opportunity for right man with sons 
to farm and handle large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. 
IRVING H. HOWE 

305 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 





RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


320-acre stock ranch; fair improvements ; 
open water; free outside range for 300 head 
of cattle. Also ideal for sheep. Price, $4,500, 
on good terms. 


J. F. HUGGINS, Kit Carson, Colorado 








FOR SALE 


6,640-acre eastern Colorado sheep or cattle | 
ranch; 5,400 acres leased land. Will carry 
about 5,000 sheep. Well located; extra well 
grassed; well watered; fair improvements ; 
some good hay land. Price, $50,000, on terms. 


J. F. HUGGINS, Kit Carson, Colorado 








Cash for Ranch Bargains 


I have cash buyers for western cattle and 
sheep ranches. If you want to sell, send me 
complete description of your property, with 
your lowest cash price. Grant Shaw, Realtor, 
Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








RANCHES 


Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona for Sale or Trade 


H. H. Watson 


Wilson Bldg. Dallas, Texas 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


$7.20 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4. Both 
test 95 per cent pure. Return seed if not 
eee George Bowman, Concordia, 
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marketed during the fall months is pre- 
dicted to be somewhat below last year, 
and the proportion of heavy steers to be 
smaller. 


FEWER WESTERN CATTLE TO BE 
MARKETED 


Shipments of cattle from the seven- 
teen western states during the five 
months from August to December, inclu- 
sive, promise to be about 6 per cent 
smaller than for the same period last 
year, in the estimation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A tendency is 
noted to take advantage of present high 
prices, rather than to increase produc- 
tion, 


TO LESSEN WASTE IN HIDES 


Avoidable losses in the value of hides, 
caused mainly by careless methods in 
skinning and curing, are estimated at 
approximately $20,000,000 annually. To 
reduce this great waste, representatives 
of hide-dealers, tanners, butchers, cattle- 
raisers, dairy men, and farmers met 
some time ago with officials from the 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. A number of working committees 
were set up at this conference, and a 
program was formulated to cover the 
important phases of production of hides 
and skins, such as: classification and 
grading, skinning and curing practices, 
grub eradication, mange and other dis- 
eases, brands and other physical injuries, 
and production statistics, 

This work is of vast importance, and 
should receive the support of all those 
economically interested in the live-stock 
industry. 


OUR WOOD INDUSTRIES 


The multiple uses for wood, the mag- 
nitude of some of the industries depend- 
ent upon our forests, and the imperative 
need for conserving our timber supplies 
are thus summarized by the California 
branch of the Forest Service: 


There are more than 4,000 uses for 
wood, and new ones are being discovered 
every day. 

One billion wooden pencils are used in 
the United States every year. 

Railroads use 130,000,000 new wooden 
ties a year. 

Five million trees a year go to main- 
tain telegraph and telephone lines. 

Mining operations call for 260,000,000 
cubic feet of wood a year. 

The cooperage industry uses 250,000,- 
000 cubic feet of wood annually. 

It takes 36 acres of forest to produce 
one day’s edition of a big city newspa- 
per. 

Lumbering and pulp manufacture 
make up the second largest industry in 
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the United States in capital invested and 
labor employed. 

Six million people derive their living 
from industries using wood; 1,000,000 
men are employed in the lumber indus- 
try. 

We are cutting our remaining forests 
four times as fast as they are being re- 
newed by new growth. 

There are 100,000,000 acres of cut-over 
and burned forest land in the United 
States which should be growing trees. 


Unpremeditated—A small boy had 
fallen into a creek, and a kind old lady 
had stopped until he was rescued and 
safely on the bank. 

“Dear me, how did you come to fall 
in?” she asked of the unfortunate boy. 

“T didn’t come to fall in,” he explained: 
“IT came to fish.”—Tawney Kat. 


A Peculiar Bank.—Merchant—“Young 
lady, this check came back from the 
bank marked ‘No funds.’ ” 

Young Lady—“That’s strange! They 
advertise that they have $3,000,000 in 
deposits.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Millions of ’Em.—‘Paw, what am a 
millennium ?” 

“Doan you know what am a millen- 
nium, chile? It’s jest about de same’s 
a centennial, only it’s got mo’ legs.”— 
Passing Show. 
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Evens for rider and 


Hats, Boots, Chaps, Shirts, 

Q Cuffs, Beits, Gloves, Rope, Bits, etc. 

<\. Prices that save. Quick service. 
* SatisfactionGuaranteed or yourmoney 
refunded. Catalog free—write today. 
STOCKMAN-FARMER ees co. 
1629 Lawrence Street Denver, Colo. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s -. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 









on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
a) The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 
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_ patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to athers. Cost 
no more. Attached in one a Dept. 


They are guar 
WRITE . FOR FREE SAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, B ne 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, U' 
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What Price for Feeders? 


” \ ' Y HAT can I afford to pay for these feeders?” is a question which thousands of 





men in the Corn Belt have been asking themselves. An abundance of feed in 
sight, and memories of some fairly good years still fresh, make the less experi- 
enced inclined to gamble. 


It should be remembered, in periods of advancing prices, that the feeder apparently 
has the advantage over the range grower, because, when he sells six months to a year 
after he buys, he reaps the benefit of the advanced price. Range producers feel that they 
sold too cheap, and prices are advanced again, and so on, until production overtakes con- 
sumption, the industry enters the downward trend of the cycle, and the Corn Belt feeder 
buys for a high price and sells on a declining market. 











A few hard bumps, and the “in and out” feeder, who is now inclined to gamble, quits 
the game, and demand slackens all along the line. Prices are weak, and Corn Belt feed- 
ers tell the range producers that it is about time to give them a chance again. 





Such is the cycle of price trends, which will be eliminated to a large extent with the 
advance of co-operative marketing, and the further development of feeder pools such as 
are now being conducted by 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with offices at the following markets: 





Kansas City Sioux City Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Pittsburg Fort Worth Buffalo Evansville Peoria 
Indianapolis 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 




















